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The GRAMOPHONE 


CHARLES MACKERRAS 


conducting the 
Philharmonia Orchestra 


La Damnation de Faust—Berlioz: 


Marche hongroise, Ballet des 
Sylphes, Menuet des Follets; 


Marche Troyenne—Berlioz; 
Le Carnaval Romain Overture—Berlioz. 
DLP1168 L.P. 33} r.p.m. 


VERDI OVERTURES 
DLP 1185 L.P. 33} r.p.m. 


Octet in F major, D.803—Schubert. 
ALP1544 _L.P. 333 r.p.m. 


To be issued shortly : 
Septet in E flat—Beethoven 
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LOUIS KENTNER (piano) 


Andante favori in F—Beethoven; 
Valse de l’opéra Faust—Gounod-Lisat; 
Impromptu No. 1inA flat, 

Nocturne No. 8 in D flat, 
Fantaisie-Impromptu in 

C sharp minor—Chopin; 

Sonetti del Petrarca 47, 104, 123 
—Liszt. 


ALP1565 L.P. 33} r.p.m. 


YEHUDI MENUHIN (violin) 


Sonatas Nos. 1-6 for 
unaccompanied Violin—J. S. Bach. 
ALP1612 ALP1531/32 L.P. 33} r.p.m. 


Concerto in D—Beethoven 

with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Conducted by Furtwangler. 
ALP1100 L.P. 33} r.p.m. 
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MENUHIN and 
KENTNER 


Sonata No. 5in F major, 
Op. 24 (“‘Spring’’) 


—Beethoven; 


Sonata No. 10 in G major, 
Op. 96 —Beethoven. 


ALP1105 L.P. 33} r.p.m. 


Sonata No. 8 in G major, 
Op. 30, No. 3—Beethoven: 


Sonata No. 9in A major, 

Op. 47 (“‘Kreutzer’’) 
—Beethoven. 

ALP1376 L.P. 33} r.p.m. 


Sonata in A major, K.526 
—Mozart; 


Sonata in B flat major, 
K. 454—Mozart. 


ALP1847 L.P. 334 r.p.m. 


VICTORIA DE LOS 
ANGELES 


Sings the réle of SALUD in 
La Vida Breve—Falla. 
Complete recording in 
Spanish on 3 sides 
(Libretto available 3/- 
extra). © 

4th Side—Spanish 

Song Recital with 


GERALD MOORE 


ALP1150/1 L-P. 33} r.p.m. 
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KIM BORG 


sings Tchelkalov and Rangoni 
in “Boris Godounov”’ 


ALP1044/7 L.P. 33} r.p.m. 


Weve 


Usher Hall 


MARTHA MODL 
sings title réle in ‘‘Fidelio” 
ALP1130/2 L.P. 333 r.p.m. 


sings Briinnhilde in 
“Die Walkiire”’ 
ALP1257/61 L.P. 33} r.p.m. 





sings Kothner in i 
“Die Meistersinger”’ : 
ALP1506/10 L.P. 33} r.p.m. 


soloist in ‘“‘Te Deum” —— = : 
ALP1567 L.P. 33} r.p.m. a ~ a 
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The songs and solo piano of 


Vicky Autier 


including Trois fois merci; 
Parlez-moi d’ “yy _ vie en rose; 
Sous les ponts de r 

Je tire ma reverence: a Seine; 

Le feuilles mortes; 

La ronde de 1’ amour: C’est si bon; 
Domino; L’Aame des poétes; 

Tire 1’ aiguille: 

Mon coeur est un violon 


CLP1150 334 r.p.m. Long Play. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


GENTLEMEN OF PARIS 


Great Songs by 


MAURICE CHEVALIER and JEAN SABLON, 
LUIS MARIANO and GILBERT BECAUD 

Oh! La! La!; Mes mains; Appelez ca 
comme vous voulez; Je tire ma 
révérence; J’attendrai; Priére 
Péruvienne; Ce n’est que votre main, 
Madame; Notre Espoir; Toi l’Oiseau; 
Bonsoir m’amour 


DLP1173 334 r.p.m. Long Play 


A TABLE IN MONTMARTRE 


Le Fiacre, Sur le pont d’Avignon — 
Jean Sablon; L’4me de poétes — 
Yvette Giraud; The song from 
Moulin Rouge, Valse lente — 
Marcel Azzola Orch.; Ma Pomme. 
Louise — Maurice Chevalier; 

Olle Torero, Paso Doble — 

Luis Mariano; La Ronde de l’amour 
— Eliane Embrun; Caroline Chérie, 
Bolero — Deprince Ensemble; 

Avril au Portugal — Yvette Giraud 


DLP1041 334 r.p.m. Long Play 
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BOULEVARDS OF PARIS 


FRANCK POURCEL and his 

French Strings, including 

Sous le toits de Paris; 
Mademoiselle de Paris; Les feuilles 
mortes; Sous les ponts de Paris 


DLP1150 334 r.p.m. Long Play 


BRAVO BECAUD! 


FOUR GREAT SUCCESSES OF 

GILBERT BECAUD 

Madame Pompadour; Les Enfants 
Oublies; Passe ton chemin; 

Je veux te dire adieu 


7EG8360 45 r.p.m. Extended Play 
JEAN SABLON 


SABLON SUCCESSES 
Le fiacre; Paris tu n’as pas changé; 
J’attendrai; J’suis pas Millionnaire 


7EG8216 45 r.p.m. Extended Play 
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BRAHMS. Sixteen Waltzes, Op. 39. 
SCRIABIN. Twenty-four Preludes, 
Op. 11. Gina Bachauer (piano). 
H.M.V. CLP1173 (12 in., 35s. 10d.). 

Sixteen Waltzes : 

Weisz (6/54) LW5109 
This is the first full recording of Scriabin’s 
Op. 11 Preludes, so strongly influenced by 
Chopin that they even follow the same key- 
sequence as the earlier master’s set of 
twenty-four Preludes. In view of the 
scarcity of Scriabin performances today, we 
should be grateful for this opportunity of 
hearing one of the most appealing and least 
neurotic of his works, whose caprices Gina 
Bachauer admirably captures. Her playing 
is an object-lesson in achieving elasticity 
without falling into exaggerated rubato. 
The recording she receives is certainly better 
than the hard clangy tone in Horowitz’s 
record (H.M.V. ALP1429) of a mixed bag 
of Scriabin, but it is rather too reverberant, 
and the fine fury of the playing in the 
tempestuous No. 14 and in No. 18 here is 
clouded by the acoustics. There are slight 
extraneous sounds, too, in No. 4 and else- 
where as if the microphone were being 
bumped. Perhaps it is the recording which 
helps to make No. 7 louder than it should 
be ; but the agitated feeling of No. 3 (just 
too fast, to my mind), contrasting with the 
cool delicacy of Horowitz’s interpretation, 
must be of Mme Bachauer’s choice. On 


the other hand, how beautifully lucid is her 
playing of the flowing No. 23! 


Her Brahms Waltzes are more up and 
down: temperamentally and _ stylistically 
she seems less at home here. These are— 
understandably—less idiomatically Viennese 
than Robert Weisz’s performances, which 
had fantasy, lightness and flexibility, and 
which, despite his faults, made one feel that 
he loved the pieces. Mme Bachauer is 
better in the direct and forceful (as in 
No. 13) than in the dreamy and poetic 
waltzes. Sometimes indeed (as in No. 5) 
she is entirely matter-of-fact. Yet she can 
be brilliant (in the cross-rhythmic No. 6), 
can be admirable in her shaping (No. 12), 
and is certainly simpler and tidier in the 
famous A flat waltz (No. 15) than her 
competitor. The recording is very bright 
and rather clangy. L.S. 


MOZART. Sonata No. 15 in C major, 
K.545. Fantasia in D minor, K.397. 
Rondo alla Turca from Sonata No. 11 
in A major, K.331. Julias Katchen 
(piano). Decca CEP528 (7 in., 15s.34d.). 

This is one of the * Decca Forty-Five ” 

I wrote about last month, but since all the 

material it contains is new, not reissued from 

earlier versions, it deserves separate review. 

Katchen gives a beautiful account of the 

* Little Sonata for Beginners ”’, playing the 

first movement with rare delicacy and 

finesse, and exquisite and imaginative tonal 
gradations between phrases. In some of the 
semiquaver runs the pace is “ pushed ”’, 
which only those who demand absolute 
steadiness of tempo could object to. The 

Andante is serene and thoughtful, and so a 

very successful account of a movement 

which, unimaginatively played, can seem 
very dull. The Allegretto is firm and full- 
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blooded. In this Sonata the pedalling is 
extremely light; but in the impressive 
performance of the D minor Fantasy there is 
a long (and debatable) pedal sustained 
though the closing bars of the preamble: 
personally I find this convincing. By treat- 
ing the main part of the work as a true 
Adagio, not an Andante, Katchen makes it 
imposing and serious, brings it into the 
world of the B minor Adagio; while the 
artless Allegretto sounds extremely pretty, 
and much less trivial than usual. The Rondo 
alla Turca is taken at a spanking, exhilarating 
pace, with some heavy terminal accents. 
On the sonata side of the disc there is a 
slight surface background, but a clear full 
piano tone—evidently a grand piano which 
had been cleverly recorded so as to sound 
intimate. Surface noise increases on the 
other side, and there is a lack of crispness 
in the recording of the Rondo. The middle 
reaches sound rather fuzzy. AF. 


CHOPIN. Etudes, Op. 10: No. 1 in C 
major; No. 2 in A minor; No. 3 in 
E major; No. 4 in C sharp minor ; 
No. 5 in G flat major ; No. 6 in E flat 
minor ; No. 7 in C major; No. 8 in F 
major ; No.9in F minor ; No. 10inA 
flat major; No. 11 in E flat major ; 
No. 12 in C minor. Impromptus: 
No. 1 in A flat major, Op. 29 ; No. 2 
in F sharp major, Op. 36. Ruth 
Slenczynska (piano). Brunswick 
AXTL1084 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

CHOPIN. Etudes, Op. 25: No. 1 inA 
flat major ; No. 2 in F minor; No. 3 
in F major ; No. 4in Aminor; No. 5 
in E minor ; No. 6 in G sharp minor ; 
No. 7 in Csharp minor ; No.8inD flat 
major ; No. 9 in G flat major ; No. 10 
in B minor; No. 11 in A minor; 
No. 12 in C minor. Impromptus: 
No. 3 in G flat major, Op. 51; No. 4 
in C sharp minor, Op. 66. Ruth 
Slenczynska (piano). Brunswick 
AXTL1085 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

Etudes complete : 
Cherkassky 


Arrau 
Elinson 


(2/56) ALP1310-1 
(6/57) 33CX1443-4 
(11/57) (7/57) CCT31002-3 
Novaes (7/53) PL7560 and (3/56) PL9070 


I wish that the record companies would 
not put quite such blatant advertising 
material on their sleeves, and I wish, too, 
that I had not read what they have to say 
about Miss Slenczynska before listening to 
her records of the Chopin studies and 
impromptus. She was born, in California, 
in 1925; she gave her first concert at the 
age of four; she was hailed as a child 
prodigy ; she “ retired from active concert 
life ’ in 1939—at the tender age of fourteen, 
be it noted ; since 1951 she has resumed her 
career and has apparently won excellent 
notices, some of which are quoted. All this, 
capped by a reference to her “ glowing 
affinity for Chopin ”, made me think that 
these records might really provide us with 
playing which combined the technique of a 
child prodigy with the fresh approach of a 
young artist, but I was sadly disappointed. 


The technique is there, to be sure—and a 
real masculine, muscular technique it is, too. 
But I can find no trace of any affinity with 
Chopin whatsoever, neither with the spirit 
nor the letter. To deal with the letter first : 
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Miss Slenczynska is extraordinarily high- 
handed with Chopin’s express markings. 
Time and time again when Chopin writes 
mezza voce or sotto voce (and how character- 
istic of his piano-writing those markings 
are!) she gives us a good solid mezzo forte. 
When he writes one of his (again character- 
istic) crescendos to piano, she gives us either a 
diminuendo or a crescendo to forte. When 
he breaks a phrase, she plays it legato, and 
so forth. Now in music as personal as this 
the virtuoso must obviously feel free to 
change such markings as he (or she) feels 
incompatible with his interpretations, but I 
can detect no advantage from Miss 
Slenczynska’s changes whatsoever—only a 
pervasive coarsening of style. And if you 
doubt what I say, I do beg you to find time 
to listen to Geza Anda’s recording of the 
Op. 10 studies on Col. 33CX1459—a 
wonderful combination of strength with 
refinement. 

Is it a quibble to complain of such a lack 
of literalness in Chopin-playing ? Does this 
pianist’s Polish ancestry give her authority 
to rewrite everything in the music but the 
actual notes ? Even if your answers to these 
questions are affirmative, I think you must 
admit that there are frequent examples of 
over-pedalling on these four sides, and that 
in places where the left hand should provide 
rhythmic impulse beneath the right hand’s 
embroidery, the rhythm is allowed to become 
stodgy. Moreover, one or two of the studies 
seem to me completely misconceived ; 
Op. 10, No. 9, for example, could not 
possibly be described as allegro molto agitato, 
played like this. But there is little point in 
multiplying examples, for all they amount 
to is proof that Miss Slenczynska has a 
remarkable technique but very little feeling 
for Chopin. 

The recording is rather clangy and 
resonant. ‘There is a bad patch of pre-écho 
before the allegro section of Op. 25, No. 11. 


LAURINDO ALMEIDA. Impressoes do 
Brasil. Concertino for guitar and 
piano (Gnattali). Saudade (Gnattali). 
Tres Choéros (Sardinha): Chéro 
Triste, Chéro Gracioso, Nosso Chéro. 
Serenata: Copacabana Sunset 
(Almeida). Gavota-Chéro (Villa- 
Lobos). Laurindo Almeida (guitar), 
Ray Turner (piano). Capitol P8381 
(12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

The Concertino by Radames Gnattali (born 
1906) takes up almost the whole of side one 
and is much the most interesting music on 
the disc. The piano is used sparingly and 
ingeniously, the guitar writing is effective 
and varied in mood, and the ideas are clean 
and taut. The music has what I can easily 
believe is a Brazilian flavour. I cannot say 
the same of the short pieces for guitar alone 
on the other side. The three by Annibal 
Sardinha (who died recently at the early 
age of forty) are pretty but without either 
variety or, so far as I can see, Brazilian 
flavour—cosmopolitan light music of not 
great distinction. The guitarist has included 
two pieces by himself, one of them in 
memory of Sardinha with whom he used to 
play guitar duos. The gavotte by Villa- 
Lobos forms the last movement of his Suite 
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populaire bresilienne written in 1912. With its 
eighteenth-century flavour it provides a 
contrast from the sentimental chords of the 
ninth that adorn the preceding pieces in such 
profusion, but in truth it is very undis- 
tinguished music, and it is a pity that the 
guitarist did not choose one of the more 
characteristic pieces for the instrument by 
this very variable composer. 


Laurindo Almeida, who plays this music, 
is said to be equally at home with jazz bands 
and “‘ on the classical concert stage’. His 
technique is remarkable, and I have never 
heard a guitarist make so few squeaks and 
sliding noises on the fingerboard. Devotees 
of the Spanish guitar who hope for exciting 
exhibitionistic rhythms will be disappointed. 
This apparently is not how they play the 
guitar in Brazil. Almeida favours the 
nostalgic style, and though he is not a 
musician of the Segovia class he plays 
expressively. His pianist gives an exemplary 
performance and the recording is first-rate. 
If only the music of side 2 were more 
interesting, I would recommend this record 
to a wider circle than that of guitar addicts. 


CHORAL AND SONG 
BACH. (a) Easter Oratorio. Aria: 


** Saget, saget mir geschwinde.” (6) 
Cantata No. 63, “Christen Aatzet 
diesen Tag.” Recitative: ‘“‘O 
sel’ger Tag.” (c) Camtata No. 133, 
“Ich freue mich in Dir.” Aria: 
“* Getrost es fasst.” (d) Cantata No. 
161, “Komm, du siisse Todes- 
stunde.” Kecitative: “Der Schluss 
ist schon gemacht ”’; Aria: “‘ Komm, 
du siisse Todesstunde.” (e) Cantata 
No. 21, “Ich hatte viel Bekiim- 
mernis.”’ Recitative: “* Wie, hast du 
dich, mein Gott”; Aria: ‘“* Bache 
von gesalz’nen Zahren.” (/) Cantata 
No. 46, “ Schauet doch und sehet.”’ 
Recitative: “So klage du.” (g) 
Cantata No. 21, “Ich hatte viel 
Bekiimmernis.” Aria: “ Erfreue 
dich.” (hk) Camtata No. 104, “ Du 
Hirte Israel, Hére.” Recitative: 
“Der héchste Hiiter sorgt fiir mich’’; 
Aria: “ Verbirgt mein Hirte sich zu 
lange.” Hildegarde Réssl-Majdan 
(alto, a, 6, c, d), Hugues Cuénod 
(tenor, e, f, g, h), Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Felix Pro- 
haska (2 & d), Vienna Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Michael 
Gielen (5 & c), Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Jonathan 
Sternberg (¢, /, g, 4). Vanguard 
PVL7059 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

These pieces from Bach’s Church Cantatas 
are assembled in an odd way, the first alto 
aria from Komm, du siisse Todesstunde (No. 161) 
with which the cantata, in fact, begins— 
being preceded by the alto recitative that 
is the third number. On the reverse side the 
two tenor arias from Ich hatte viel Bekiimmernis 
(No. 21) are separated by the tenor recitative 
from Schauet doch und sehet (No. 46). As the 
tenor arias are well contrasted—one express- 
ing grief, the other joy—this arrangement 
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does not seem called for. These criticisms 
are, of course, only applicable if one intends 
to play the two sides straight through. 

Hilde Réssl-Majdan is an immensely 
satisfying Bach singer. Her tone is unfail- 
ingly beautiful, her line, phrasing, and sense 
of rhythm, impeccable: she gives you the 
feeling that she is reaching the heart of the 
matter in each of the pieces she sings. 
“Saget, saget, mir geschwinde”’ (““Tell me, 
tell me, quick and truly, tell me why doth 
Jesus tarry ?”’) from the Easter Oratorio, 
scored for two oboes (d’amore), strings, 
bassoon (and, of course, continuo) is an 
urgent aria with a few touching bars, adagio, 
expressive of longing just before the da capo. 
It is finely sung and played. Christen, dizet 
diesen Tag (Christians all, this happy day) 
(No. 63) is one of the Christmas cantatas. 
The accompanied recitative (strings and 
organ) breathes quiet happiness (“‘O Sel’ger 
Tag!”’—‘“‘O sacred day!”’) and humility at 
the love shown “to a faithless, stubborn 
people” by the coming of the Saviour. 
Miss Réssl-Majdan sings it most beautifully, 
especially the last words, immediately 
repeated, “O unbegreifliches, doch seliges 
Verfiigen”’ (“O wondrous act of grace, O 
blessed dispensation ”’) which she fills with 
tender wonder. The string tone, in this 
recitative, is lovely. 
~ The aria ‘‘ Getrost ! es fasst ein heil’ger 
Leib ” (“ O joy! God veils His majesty in 
our poor flesh”) also comes from a 
Christmas cantata, Ich freue mich in Dir— 
In Thee do I rejoice (No. 133) and is scored 
for two oboes (d’amore) and continuo. In this 
joyous aria the voice repeats “‘ Getrost !”’ 
twice on two rising intervals of the common 
chord, this being the “‘ leading motive ” of 
the aria, which has a particularly lovely 
middle section. Once again singer and 
orchestra capture just the right tempo and 
feeling. 

Miss Réssl-Majdan was the alto soloist in 
Komm, du stisse Todesstunde—Come thou 
sweet hour of death—on Vanguard PVL 
7004, with the same conductor but a 
different orchestra. The recitative (No. 3) 
and aria (No. 1) are here much better 
recorded and there is no sense of undue 
hurry in the aria with the opening words of 
the Cantata—one of Bach’s most wonderful 
addresses to Death—while the entries of the 
organ with the chorale melody “‘ O Haupt 
voll Blut und Wunden ” are always clearly 
heard and are well integrated into the 
accompaniment. My only complaint is that 
one of the two recorders is not always 
perfectly in tune. 

The situation on the reverse side of the 
disc is not so happy. The organ is too loudly 
recorded in the recitative “‘ Wie, hast du 
dich, mein Gott?” (“‘ Why hast Thou 
Lord my God ?”’) from the Cantata Ich 
hatte viel Bekiimmernis—My spirit was in 
heaviness (No. 21), the string basses equally 
so in the aria “Bache von gesalz’nen 


Zahren”’ (‘‘Fast my bitter tears are flowing’’) 
and that excellent artist Hugues Cuénod 
sounds in poor voice and ill at ease. He does 
much better in the aria from Part II of the 
Cantata “‘ Erfreue dich, Seele ” (“‘ Rejoice, 
O my spirit ’), which he imbues with a real 
sense of joy, and the balance between voice 
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and accompaniment is more satisfactory. 
Both in the beautiful recitative from 
Schauet doch und sehet-—Now behold and te]! 
me (No. 46), which describes Jesus weeping 
over Jerusalem and the city’s doom and in 
the recitative and aria from Du Hirte Israe/ 
—Thou Shepherd of Israel (No. 109), Mr. 
Cuénod is too inflexible in tone and, in the 
aria he sounds breathless. This latter 
Cantata is a lovely and tranquil pastora! 
and the excerpts chosen, the recitative 
“Der héchste Hiiter sorgt fiir mich ”’ 
(“‘ The heavenly Shepherd cares for me ’’) 
and aria “ Verbirgt mein Hirte sich zu 
lange ” (“‘ My Shepherd’s gone and I am 
lonely *’) require much more expressive 
treatment. 

All the material on this disc, with the 
exception—so far as I know—of the items 
from Cantata No. 161, is taken from com- 
plete recordings of the works concerned 
(although not necessarily available in this 
country). The excellent sleeve note includes 
German texts with English translations. 

A.R. 


ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN 
MUSIC. Air: ‘“‘ Can she excuse my 
wrongs” (Dowland). Air for three viols 
(Morley). Air: ‘“* Of all the birds 
that I do know” (Bartlett). Alman 
for harpsichord (Johnson, set by Giles 
Farnaby). Air: “ If my complaints 
could passions move” (Dowland). 
Pavan for four viols (Jenkins). Air: 
**I care not for these ladies”? (Cam- 
pian). ‘“‘ My Lady Hunsdon’s Puffe ” 
for lute (Dowland). Air: “ Pan- 
dolpho ” (Parsons). Fantasia in C for 


four viols (Jenkins). Air: ‘‘ From 
silent night”? (Dowland). “ Up tails 
all” for harpsichord (Farnaby). 


Alfred Deller (counter-tenor), 
Desmond Dupré (lute), Gustav 
Leonhardt (harpsichord) with the 
Consort of Viols of the Leonhardt 
Baroque Ensemble (Eduard Melkus 
and Alice Hoffelner, treble  viols ; 
Nicolaus Harnoncourt and Gustave 
Leonhardt, bass viols). Vanguard 
PVL7027 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 
Now that Vanguard have eventually 
decided to release their series of Deller 
records in this country (they have been 
available for a long time in the United 
States) they seem to be coming with a rush. 
Last month we had a magnificent record 
devoted to the music of Thomas Tallis, and 
now here is a recital of secular music of the 
following generation. Actually Robert 
Parsons died before Tallis, being drowned 
while bathing in the Trent at Newark in 
1570, but he was in all probability still a 
young man, and his music breathes the new 
freedom of the Elizabethan age. ‘“‘ Pandol- 
pho” was certainly written for a play, 
probably one of the famous performances 
put on by the Children of the Chapel 
Royal ; it is exceptionally dramatic, par- 
ticularly in the ornamented version Deller 
uses on this record (he recorded a stricter 
version, with string accompaniment, on 
PVL7035). But Parsons merely fore- 
shadows the achievements of John Dowland 
as a song-writer. The three Dowland songs 
on this record are all magnificent examples 
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of his art, and indeed From silent night is one 
of the finest songs in the English language. 
Deller sings these, and also the much lighter 
little songs by Bartlett and Campian, with 
consistently beautiful tone and a real 
attention to the meaning of the words. 
Nature art disdaineth, say the words of 
Campian’s song, but Deller does not. Some 
people find his style too artificial, in fact, 
but I think that on this record he is on his 
best form—not to say behaviour. 

The instrumental contributions are rather 
less distinguished, but they too include some 
attractive things. Desmond Dupré and 
Gustav Leonhardt make their brief contri- 
butions to the recital efficiently, even if their 
playing is a little lacking in personality. 
The weakest items are those supplied by the 
viol consort, as might be expected, for there 
is an appalling dearth of musicians capable 
of getting their characteristic virtues from 
these instruments. Leonhardt’s group are 
too percussive in their rhythm, and their 
tone lacks the bright forward ring of really 
accomplished players ; the result, it must 
be admitted, is on the dreary side. But in 
spite of this the record as a whole provides 
a well-planned and enjoyable recital of 
English music from around the end of the 
sixteenth century and the beginning of the 
seventeenth. .N. 


HANDEL. Messiah : “And the 
Glory of the Lord”; ‘“* Hallelujah ” ; 
*“ Worthy is the Lamb”; “* Amen”. 
Westminster Choir with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Leonard Bernstein. 
Philips ABE10053 (7 in., 15s. 34d.). 
Unrecommended, for this is a thick, full 
performance, resonantly recorded, in which 
scarcely any words are audible. Three of 
these four choruses—** Hallelujah ” and the 
final pair—appear on Columbia SEL1512, 
from the Huddersfield/Sargent set, together 
with * Let us break their bonds”. Com- 
parison of the massive American “ And the 
glory ”, and the lilting Scherchen version 
(Nixa EP NEC23001), with its lighter 
accompaniment and buoyant harpsichord 
continuo, leaves little doubt about which 
kind of performance best suits the gramo- 
phone. A.P. 


VLADIMIR RUSHDIAK. Song Recital. 
French Songs (arr. Britten) : “‘ Le roi 
s’en va en chasse’, ** La belle est au 
jardin d’amour”; “Quand j’étais 
chez mon pére ”’. Croatian Song (arr. 
Rushdiak). A Tune (Baranovitch). 
Il Sedecia, Re di Gerusalemme 
(A. Scarlatti): ‘“‘Caldo Sangue”’. 
Aria: ‘‘ Venite a concilio”. Don 
Quichotte a Dulcinée (Ravel) : 
Romantic song ; Epic song ; Drinking 
song. Vladimir Rushdiak (bari- 
tone), Alfred MHolecek (piano). 
Supraphon LPM290 (10 in., 30s. 11d.). 


This record presents the Yugoslav bari- 
tone in an altogether more favourable light 
than did the operatic recital I reviewed a 
month or two ago. He is particularly 
winning in the rueful delivery of “‘ Quand 
j’etais chez mon pére ”’, a song of the shep- 
herd boy who didn’t keep the wolf from the 
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fold: “‘there weren’t very many... 
there weren’t any”. This lyrical baritone 
has a very pleasant voice, and a good deal 
of natural musical feeling. There is a fault, 
however ; he does not do much to vary the 
tone, and consequently his interpretations 
have nothing like the pointfulness of Gérard 
Souzay’s. (Souzay has recorded not only the 
Ravel cycle, but also “ Caldo sangue”’, 
which is an aria from A. Scarlatti’s lenten 
opera, Sedecia, Re di Gerusalemme.) Still, an 
enjoyable disc, well accompanied and well 
recorded. A.P 


MAHLER. Early from “ Das 
Knaben Wunderhorn” : (a) Hans 
und Grethe; (a) Scheiden und Meiden; 
(a) Friihlingsmorgen ; (6) Ich ging mit 
Lust durch einen griinen wald; Es 
sungen drei Engel. Last songs from 
Riickert: Blicke mir nicht in die 
Lieder ; Ich atmet’ einen linden Dutft ; 
Liebst du um Schénheit ; Um Mitter- 
nacht; Ich bin der Welt abhanden 
gekommen. Orchestrated by (a) R. 
Heger and (5) L. Windsperger. Anny 
Felbermayer (soprano), Alfred Poell 
(baritone). Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Felix 
Prohaska. Vanguard PVL7022 
(12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

The sleeve note of this disc contains 
the German texts of the songs with English 
translations—which is highly praiseworthy 
—but should have indicated that the poems 
of Friithlingsmorgen and Hans und Grethe from 
the collection of fourteen songs under the 
title Lieder und Gesdnge aus der Fugendzeit are 
not taken from Das Knaben Wunderhorn. ‘The 
first has a poem by R. Leander, the second 
is traditional. The Riickert songs are not 
sung in sequence, but are placed two at the 
end of.side 1 and the remaining three at the 
end of side 2. The writer of the note tells us 
this order was chosen because of their 
“similarity of mood and style’, a reason 
which I do not myself find at all convincing. 
It is true these lovely songs do not form a 
cycle of the narrative kind, but one does 
not want their “intimate mood and 
style ” to be disturbed by arbitrary contrast 
with the generally cheerful mood and more 
elaborate orchestration of the earlier songs. 
This little grumble over, I can go on to say 
how much I enjoyed the excellent perform- 
ances we are here given. Anny Felbermayer 
has exactly the right type of voice for the 
delightful youthful songs and is particularly 
charming in “ Hansel and Gretel” (in 
which the words only, not the tune, are 
traditional) and in “ Three Angels were 
singing” (“‘Es sungen drei Engel”’), 
which is an arrangement for soprano and 
orchestra of the fifth movement of the 
Third Symphony, scored there for con- 
tralto, women’s and boys’ chorus, with bells 
included among the instruments. The 
touching poem describes the angels rejoicing 
that Peter’s sins are forgiven by his Master, 
his self-accusation and tears (the cadences 
at this point being identical with those in 
the soprano solo in the last movement of the 
Fourth Symphony) and the angels’ assur- 
ance that all is now well. 


Alfred Poell subdues his big voice 
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wonderfully well, on the whole, to the 
requirements of the first four Riickert songs 
and is, of course, able to give full weight to 
the fine climax of “ At Midnight ” (“ Um 
Mitternacht ”’). In this song, and in the 
exquisite and deeply moving one that 
precedes it, “‘I have become lost to the 
world” (“Ich bin der Welt abhanden 
gekommen ”’), with its poignant last words 
** I live alone in mine own Heaven. I live 
for love’s sake, whose life is song ”’, Kathleen 
Ferrier (in my opinion) reached, in her 
recording (Decca LXT2721), the highest 
point of her art ; but Mr. Poell’s rendering 
of the whole group is most acceptable, and, 
once more, I do wish the songs had been 
placed in the proper sequence. The 
orchestral playing is very good and the 
balance between voice and _ orchestra 
reasonably so. 


I hope Vanguard will restore to the 
catalogue Poell’s fine recording of the 
numbers from Das Knaben Wunderhorn 
(The Youth’s Magic Horn) which he 
recorded on VLP412, now deleted, replac- 
ing the songs on the two discs under that 
number poorly sung by Lorna Sydney with 
Anny Felbermayer. A.R. 


OPERATIC 
FIBICH. Sarka. 


Premysl Vaclav Bednar (bar.) 
Ctirad Lubomir Haviak (ten.) 
Vitoraz Jaroslav Veverka (bass) 
Vlasta Marta Krasova (alto) 
Sarka Marie Podvalova (sop.) 


Chorus and Orchestra of the Prague 
National Theatre conducted by 
Zdenek Chalabala. Supraphon 
LPV154-6 (three 12 in., 119s. 104d.). 


Younger than Smetana and Dvorak, 
Zdenek Fibich (1850-1900) is with them a 
pilgrim founder of Czech national music. 
Supraphon have already brought us, both 
in 78 days and more recently, a certain 
amount of his music, notably excerpts from 
the opera The Bride of Messina ; and we have 
learnt that his prevailing tone is a dark, 
grave lyricism. Here now we have a com- 
plete opera, on a curious subject that 
fascinated more than one Czech composer. 


The Czech dynasty—so legend had it— 
was founded by Prince Premysl and 
Princess Libuse, each of whom had a council 
of rulers of their own sex. When Libuse 
died, her women were denied any share in 
the rule of the country. They resented this, 
and with Sarka as one of their Amazonian 
generals, declared war on the men. One 
episode in this war—which ended in the 
destruction of the rebellious women—was 
the capture by Sarka of Ctirad, one of 
Premysl’s most gallant lieutenants. Sarka 
had herself bound to a tree, as the bait in an 
ambush into which Ctirad fell. Fibich 
adapted the story—you will probably have 
guessed how: Sarka and Ctirad fall in love, 
and love proves stronger than loyalty. To 
save Ctirad’s life, Sarka betrays the women. 


In the first act we find the spirited Sarka 
rousing Vlasta and her companions to 
rebellion. The men arrive in the sacred 
grove to sacrifice; Premysl sings an 
eloquent lament addressed to Libuse, and 
Vitoraz leads the ceremony with the 
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solemnity proper to bass high priests. But 
the women burst in suddenly like so many 
angry suffragettes, demanding their rights. 
Sarka challenges Ctirad to a duel; he 
laughs at her. War between the sexes is 
declared. 


So far the music tends to be low-toned, 
dramatic in a fairly effective way in the 
action passages, but not particularly striking. 
The heart of the opera is the second act. 
There is a dramatic prelude, and a fierce 
scene where Vlasta’s troops, who have had 
initial victories, assemble with their spoils— 
including the bloody head of a well-known 
woman-hater. Then Sarka, with her patrol, 
prepares the ambush. There is a beautiful 
aria in which she muses on the hatred for 
Ctirad which is so nearly love, and this 
merges into a passage, curiously Straussian 
in effect, where her companions assure her 
that she is indeed lovely enough to entrap 
the warrior. The voices twine and cradle 
one another in a magical ensemble. Sarka 
has a second aria, to a “‘ Forest Murmurs ” 
accompaniment, as she awaits Ctirad. Later 
there is a love duet: ecstatic as (like 
Tristan and Isolde) they realise that their 
hatred is turned to love, then lyrical as (like 
many another pair of operatic lovers) they 
gaze at the night, and at the shining stars. 
In the last act Sarka leads the men to the 
women’s stronghold where Ctirad is 
prisoner. The women are slain, but their 
bloody ghosts rise up to disturb Sarka, who 
flees from Ctirad’s embrace and _ hurls 
herself over a precipice. 


The second act is complete on LPV156, 
and one would like to be able to recommend 
it warmly. But, alas, the Sarka, Marie 
Podvalova, sings with so desperate a wobble 
that only the very keenest of Fibichians will 
be able to face with equanimity repeated 
hearings of the record. Mme Podvalova 
(Princess in Rusalka, Milada in Dalibor) 
and her wobble are no strangers to us. This 
soprano has a sense of drama, a feeling for 
effective utterance, a strong voice, and 
occasionally an exciting one. But she will 
not do here. The tenor, Lubomir Havlak, 
is a reliable though not a particularly 
ingratiating singer, beefy, and not at all 
delicate in style. Marta Krasova is more 
pleasing, and the baritone and bass are 
satisfactory: indeed the baritone has some 
eloguent moments. The recording is 
adequate ; and—most admirably—there 
comes with the records a libretto containing 
text and translation (less odd than some: 
though a reference to “ waistline ” strikes 
an anachronistic note). 


In Smetana’s Sarka (one of the tone- 
poems that make up Ma Vilast, 1874-9), 
Ctirad is killed. Fibich’s opera appeared in 
1897, ten years after Janacek had composed 
his Sarka—an opera not performed, how- 
ever, until 1925. A.P. 





Correction 

On page 415 of the March issue the 
accompanist to Fischer- Dieskau’s Schumann 
recital was given as Gerald Moore. We 
have since been advised by H.M.V. that 
this should have read Hertha Klust. 
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LEONCAVALLO. I Pagliacci: Pro- 
logue. 
VERDI. Ballo in Maschera: Air of 


Renato (Act 2). Vladimir Rushdiak 
(baritone), Prague Smetana Theatre 
Orchestra conducted by Danilo 
Svara. Supraphon SUEC806 (7 in., 
13s. 24d.). 

What constitutes “‘sympathy”’ for a 
voice ? We argue in vain. To one pair of 
ears a voice sounds “ harsh ’’, to another 
noble and expressive. Russian audiences 
applaud indiscriminately basses who make 
me marvel, and sopranos who make me 
blush and wince. I personally find Mr. 
Rushdiak’s baritone very pleasing. He is 
not infallible in matters of taste as the boo- 
hoo effect, which fails anyway to come off, 
at the end of a sluggishly accompanied 
“Eri tu” will show you. Under pressure 
in the recitative and also in the effortful 
ending to the Pag. prologue, the voice 
undergoes some fluctuation. To my ear, 
however, it is not disagreeable, not in fact 
“a wobble ”’,only a vibrato, a beat. For the 
rest, the solidity of voice, the colour and his 
expressive powers please me. I do not put 
this singer in the first flight, but he would be 
a great acquisition to most opera companies. 
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SULLIVAN. The Mikado. 


The Mikado of Japan Donald Adams 
Nanki-Poo Thomas Round 
Ko-Ko Peter Pratt 
Pooh-Bah Kenneth Sandford 
Pish-Tush Alan Styler 
Go-To Owen Grundy 
Yum-Yum Jean Hindmarsh 
Pitti-Sing Bery! Dixon 
Peep-Bo Jennifer Toye 
Katisha Ann Drummond-Grant 


D’Oyly Carte Opera Company and 
New Symphony Orchestra of 
London conducted by Isidore 
Godfrey (Chorus-Master: W. Cox- 
Ife). Decca LK4251-52 (two 12 in., 


71s. 8d.). 

D’Oyly Carte Opera Co, (7/50) LK4010-1 
D’Oyly Carte, Godfrey (9/55) ALP1255-6 
Sargent (12/57) ALP1485-6 


With no fewer than four recordings of 
The Mikado available for comparison it 
becomes obvious that the D’Oyly Carte 
** tradition ’’ which was initiated by W. S. 
Gilbert himself, has proved so overpowering 
that the actual performances show sur- 
prisingly little variation. The principals 
have always been chosen for type, and the 
smallest points of by-play, such as coughs, 
hesitations and what-not have been meticu- 
lously retained. This, of course, refers to the 
D’Oyly Carte sets, and it has undoubtedly 
been the chief factor in securing the survival 
of the operas through several generations. 

The earlier sets have had their day. The 
H.M.V. was originally issued in 1936 and 
transferred to LP in 1955, and that of the 
Decca dates from 1950. Both included 
Darrell Fancourt and Martyn Green. 

The new Decca set shows very consider- 
able improvement from the recording point 
of view, and the orchestral playing by the 
New Symphony Orchestra of London was 
possibly inspired by the orchestra under 
Sargent on the more recent H.M.V. set, 
which also claims serious attention for the 
very high quality of the singing. The Decca 
(D’Oyly Carte) is a better presentation of 
the authentic Gilbert and Sullivan, each 
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individual is so distinct in type that there is 


not for one moment any confusion as tc 
which character is supposed to be singing. 
since they fit exactly the parts as understoox 
by all who know the opera. There is, how- 
ever, a tendency with the H.M.V. set to 
import a whiff here and there of heavicr 
operatic tone. Again, in the matter of tempi, 
the Decca is somewhat brisker, so much so, 
that at times the effect is rather hurried and, 
in some of the quick “‘ patter’ passages, 
taxes the powers of the singers to the utmost 
in getting the words over. 

To sum up, I should say that the new 
Decca set will hold its own for its authen- 
ticity among real lovers of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, but that the H.M.V. Sargent will 
remain its rival on purely musical merits. 

The Mikado followed Princess Ida, which 
was almost a failure, in 1885. It came after 
the first real difference between the collab- 
orators on the subject of libretti. Sullivan 
had flatly refused to write music for yet 
another of Gilbert’s ultra topsy-turvy plots, 
demanding something a little nearer human 
nature. The Mikado was Gilbert’s nearest 
approach, but it saved the day, and on its 
production the new opera ran for more 
than 600 nights. V. HomMewoop. 


SULLIVAN. The Pirates of Penzance. 
Major-General Peter Pratt 
Pirate King Donald Adams 


Sergeant of Police Kenneth Sandford 
Samuel Howard Short 
Frederic Thomas Round 
Mabel Jean Hindmarsh 
Edith Beryl! Dixon 
me Marion Martin 


Ann Drummond-Grant 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company and 
New Symphony Orchestra of 
London’ conducted by Isidore 
Godfrey (Chorus-Master: W. Cox- 
Ife). Decca LK4249-50 (two 12 in., 
71s. 8d.). 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Co. (1/51) LK4004-5 

The previous Decca LP set of The Pirates 
of Penzance was very well done, and one can 
hardly expect any great differences. Indeed 
a comparison of the two leaves the latest 
version with a slight advantage in recording 
quality, owing to the seven years that have 
elapsed between them. The new one is 
richer and rounder, particularly in the 
concerted numbers and in the orchestral 
accompaniments, otherwise it is a matter of 
personal preference for individual singers, 
and as the performance is in the best D’Oyly 
Carte tradition, I have no hesitation in 
recommending the new set. 

The Pirates of Penzance followed H.M.S. 
Pinafore when the collaborators were still in 
their first mutual enthusiasm, and it showed 
a distinct advance in technique. Gilbert’s 
topsy-turvy fancies had not begun to irk 
Sullivan, and one sees the emergence of 
certain successful forms that appeared in 
the later works of the series, notably the 
amazing patter song of the Major-General, 
of which Peter Pratt gives a first rate 
performance, and Sullivan’s clever use of 
the chorus in “‘ How beautifully blue the 
sky ’’, when the girls discuss the weather, 
while Mabel and Frederic make love. 
Another number is the Chorus of Police 
with its effective “ Tarantara’’ motive 
and “Grand Opera” climax, while Gilbert’s 
sense of fun and Sullivan’s ability to make 
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Connoisseur 


We make no extravagant claims for Connoisseur products, 
all we ask is that you listen to them and judge for yourself. 
They are not cheap, but then the best never is. Look at the 
specifications. 








Connoisseur Variable 3-speed Gramophone Motor 


Mechanical speed change 
without breaking provides 
4% variation at all speeds. 
Synchronous motor is 
virtually vibrationless. Main 
spindle runs in phosphor 
bronze bearings. Turn- 
table is full 12” lathe turned 
from non-ferrous material. 














Connoisseur Pick-up 
With three interchangeable 
heads for microgroove, stan- 
dard and older records, avail- 
able with diamond or sapphire 
stylus. 

Frequency range 25-20,000 cps 
+ 2 dB’s, 400 ohms model 
gives 15 M.V. output from the 
average LP disc; 25 M.V. 
from a standard 78 rpm 
recording. 














Both units are built to the 
highest electrical and mechani- 
cal standards and incorporate 
the latest developments in 
Audio technique. High Power 
output allows the reproduc- 
tion of peak passages wit hout 
overload or distortion 
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TWO BRAND NEW 
RECORDINGS BY 


THE 
D’OYLY CARTE 
OPERA COMPANY 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE LK 4249/50 
THE MIKADO LK 4251/52 


The following D’Oyly Carte recordings are also available 


THE GONDOLIERS 
LK 4015-6 
Highlights with Highlights from Iolanthe LK 4073 
H.M.S. PINAFORE 
LK 4002-3 
Highlights with Highlights from The Sorcerer LK 4078 
IOLANTHE 
LK 4044-5 
Highlights with Highlights from The Gondoliers 
LK 4073 
PATIENCE 
LK 4047-8 
Highlights with Highlights from The Mikado 
LK 4068 
TRIAL BY JURY 
LK 4001 
PRINCESS IDA 
LK 4092-3 
Highlights with Highlights from The Pirates of Penzance 
LK 4128 
RUDDIGORE 
LK 4027-8 
Highlights with Highlights from The Yeomen of the Guard 
LK 4069 
THE SORCERER 
LK 4070-1 
Highlights with Highlights from H.M.S. Pinafore 
LK 4078 
THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD 
LK 4029-30 
Highlights with Highlights from Ruddigore 
LK 4069 
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The microgroove of the ether 


What the microgroove record did for record 
reproduction, VHF broadcasting and the RCA 
tuner do for radio reception. 


The discriminating music lover can now receive 
live broadcasts completely free from interference 
and background noise and of true High Fidelity 
quality. The RCA tuner with its precision 
tuning and automatic Frequency control un- 
locks a vast storehouse of quality listening on 
the VHF waveband. 


£24.3.0 plus £9.8.4 PT. 


* Precision Tuning. The new RCA Electron Ray Tuning Indi- 
cator makes tuning simplicity itself. 


* High Fidelity. Wide range response within 1db from 30-15,000 
cps. for true High Fidelity reproduction worthy of the finest 
amplifier and speaker. , 


* he Matching Problems. Adjustable output level to your ampli- 
er. 


* Automatic Frequency Control. Holds the station permanently 
in tune. 


* Power Requirements. 230-395 volts, DC, 40 milliamps, H.T. 
supply, 6.3 volts 2.25 amps heater supply (available from RCA 
New Orthophonic High Fidelity Amplifier and most other 
quality amplifiers). 


Do drop in at 
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Send for fully illustrated literature 
RCA GREAT BRITAIN LTD., Lincoln Way, Sunbury-on-Thames, Middx. Sunbury-on-Thames 3101 
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the most of it without overdoing things has 
an outstanding example in the meeting of 
the Police and the Pirates, when the latter 
have come to take vengeance on the Major- 
General for having told them the “terrible 
story”’ of his being an “ orphan boy”’. 
There is one addition to previous recorded 
versions, in Mabel’s recitative and the 
church-like responses of the Pirates, 
immediately before the Police-Sergeant’s 
famous song, “* When a felon’s not engaged 
in his employment ”’, 

The history of The Pirates of Penzance has 
one feature that is unique in the series. It 
was first performed in New York. Gilbert 
and Sullivan had gone there with Frederic 
Clay and Cellier to produce an authentic 
version of H.M.S. Pinafore, which had been 
shamelessly pirated. At first impact, it was 
a great success, but they were too late, and 
business fell off. They decided to advance 
the production of the next opera, which 
was The Pirates of Penzance, although 
the music was then barely half finished. 
Sullivan worked night and day to finish it, 
and as he scored, Clay and Cellier copied 
the parts. It was produced with tremendous 
success on December 3lst, 1879, and a 
single “‘ copyright ”’ performance was given 
less than 24 hours later at Paignton. It 
came into regular repertoire on April 17th, 
1880. V. HomEewoop. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. The Enchantress. 


Prince Nikita Danilich Kurlative M. Kiselev 
Princess Evpraksia Romanovna V. Borisenko 
Prince Uri - Nelepp 
Mamirov A. Korolev 
Nenila A. Matiushina 
Ivan Zhuran M.S 

Nastasia N. Sokolova 
Foka A. Tichenov 
Polia V. Gradova 
Balakin S. Sladkopevtsev 
Potap L. Chatchaturov 
Lukash A. Usmanov 
Kitchiga G. Troitsky 
Paisi P. Pontriagin 
Kudma P. Korobkov 


Chorus of the All Russian Radio 
and Moscow State Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by S. Samo- 
sud. Parlophone PMA1029-32 (four 
12 in., £8 6s. 10d.). 

This is an interesting issue and welcome. 
As one who has derived enormous pleasure 
from at least two (counting Mazeppa three) 
of Tchaikovsky’s operas, I have sought and 
found a good deal to beguile me here. But 
it simply cannot be put into the same class 
as Eugen Onegin (1879). The first perform- 
ance of The Enchantress was conducted by 
Tchaikovsky himself in St. Petersburg in 
1887 and it was not at all a success. Nor 
was a revised version later in Moscow. 
Critics praised the opening scene of peasant 
merrymaking, but the length and tedium of 
some of the later scenes did not escape 
censure. ‘Tchaikovsky himself had great 
difficulty in getting on with the composition. 
He had liked Shpazinsky’s story at first and 
had commissioned the libretto with enthu- 
sissm. But the truth is he could not warm 
to the characters (as he did even to the 
unpleasant Herman of The Queen of Spades). 
The enchantress (a sort of menial Kundry), 
the noble father and son whom she entices 
and sets at enmity, the vengeful and dis- 
traught princess who gives her a dose of 
p»lson remain figures of a nightmare ballet 
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rather than human, believably motivated 
people. That is a price often paid in the 
theatre for recourse to an unexplained magic 
power (though this need not be so, as 
witness Wagner’s Tristan). However, what 
is rather strange is that Tchaikovsky can at 
times write some of the most haunted of all 
music. Think of the sense of evil excitement 
created for the entrance of Odille in Act 2 
of The Swan Lake; or the midnight terrors 
of Herman in his quarters as -the dead 
Countess comes on him, in The Queen of 
Spades (1890). Of course there are exciting 
passages here too, but I do not feel that they 
tighten the scalp in the best Tchaikovskian 
manner. Even the last side where you get 
a positively Elizabethan orgy of poison and 
death—with the princely father slaying his 
son as rival for the sorceress’s love, the 
latter writhing in mortal colic and the 
princess lamenting, all sounds curiously 
hollow, as if the composer had rather ceased 
to believe in the situation ; in which I am 
inclined to sympathise with him. 

The opening scenes at the Inn outside 
Nijky Novgorod (Gorky, just now) have 
much spirit. The sorceress who is the inn- 
keeper, an alluring, childless widow whose 
wine has magic power, beguiles the prince 
(a sleepless Igor-like figure). Here also amid 
the revels the sorceress encounters the 
prince’s son Uri and falls in love with him. 
The Act works up to a finale which is an 
*“‘ Idiots’ Dance’’. Act 2 contains scenes 


between the lonely and forsaken Romanoff 


princess and her son who elicits the secret 
of his father’s desertion and vows vengeance 
on the wicked enchantress. Follows a 
tirring marital showdown between the 
spouses. Act 3 shows us first father then son 
in the toils of the seductive Nastasia (she is 
referred to in Russian nearly all the time as 
“‘kyma”’ or godmother). Good tugging 
tunes develop. The last Act shows the 
deserted princesses’ revenge, with a strong 
scene between the two women; and the 
fearsome final deeds of shame, though these 
are delayed by arias, from such other figures 
as the bass wizard Kudma from whom the 
fatal poison is acquired. The introduction 
to this last Act, with its distant hunting 
horns is an imaginative atmospheric piece, 
owing I suppose something to Berlioz and 
Wagner: or at least Tchaikovsky showing 
that he too could turn his hand to this kind 
of thing. It is also a fair sample of the 
sonority of these records which strikes me 
as perfectly adequate. 


The conducting, however, is decidedly 
pedestrian and not al] the orchestral playing 


in the top class. Of the singers I shall use’ 


the word “ idiomatic ” and if anyone says 
that that evades the issue he will be perfectly 
justified. The truth is that Russian solo 
sopranos seem to me to make the least 
seductive noises (with very rare exceptions). 
They wobble, they sing with passion but 
disregard for pitch. Sokolova is a worse 
offender in such things than Borisenko. But 
neither won my affection—and as that is 
rather the point in an opera about enchant- 
ment, they are something of a handicap. 
Father and son, however, as sung by Kiselev, 
baritone, and Nelepp, tenor, have both 
character and a likeable timbre to commend 
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them. Korolev and Khorobkov are also 
reliable and the chorus singing is rich and 
spirited. I would call it a fair average 
broadcast performance—with much interest 
by the way for the amateur of Tchaikovsky’s 
operatic method, because you continually 
hear echoes of The Maid of Orleans, Mazeppa 
and foretastes of Pigue Dame, but it is hardly 
the occasion for boundless enthusiasm. 
P.H.-W. 


SMETANA. The Bartered Bride: Duets ; 
** Mit der Mutter sank zu Grabe” ; 
**So find ich dich, Geliebte, hier ”’. 
Anny Schlemm (soprano), Walther 
Ludwig (tenor), Bavarian Radio 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Fritz-Lehmann. D.G.G. EPL30302 
(7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

More excerpts from that Verkaufte Braut 
disc of highlights with a Munich cast, so far 
not issued over here except in bits. These 
two duets are No. 5, “As my mother 
blessed me ”’, and No. 29, “‘ Stop it, girl... 
What an obstinate girl ”—the first being 
Jenik’s account and Marenka’s sympathetic 
echo of the curse a cruel stepmother can be, 
which passes into the swaying, gently lilting 
love-duet ; the second, the scene in which 
Jenik laughs while Marenka grows steadily 
angrier at what seems to her to be her 
lover’s betrayal. But here it is “‘ Hans ” and 
** Marie ”’, rather than Jenik and Marenka: 
take as read all that regular grumble about 
dishing out Smetana’s Czech opera, to a 
British audience, in a German translation. 
The performance is agreeable, smooth but 
not very strongly flavoured, and certainly 
no better than the “ John ” and “ Mary ” of 
the Covent Garden or Sadler’s Wells 
Bartered Brides might provide. Clean, easy 
recording. A.P. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


SPEAIGHT. Ode to Evening (William 
Collins). Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard; Ode on the death of a Cat 
(Thomas Gray). An Ode for Music ; 
Lines on a Paper (William Collins). 
The Deserted Village (Oliver Gold- 
smith). Read by Robert Speaight. 
Argo RG119 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

Recommended. This is very beautiful 
reading, not at all histrionic but bearing, I 
would say, many repetitions without any- 
thing but an increase of admiration. First 
time through, an impression may be made 
of underplaying. The particular temptation 
to be avoided in Gray’s wonderful Elegy is 
to permit the tremor of recognising “beauty” 
to invade the voice, thus importing a 
terrible “ listening for the music ” consider- 
ation ; dangerous, too, would be a tone of 
gentle moralising in what must and should 
be purely elegaic. Yet though subdued the 
reading is always alive, always filled with 
meaning, never hollow. I listened to it with 
steady pleasure (though between ourselves, 
like most other people, I felt that I could 
make quite as big an effect on myself by 
reading it to myself). Mr. Speaight’s voice 
is perfectly based. It has character, but not, 
if one may so put it, too much. You are 
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aware of him; but he does not obtrude. 
He likewise carries off the appallingly 
difficult feat of reading the drowned cat 
piece without a hint of that archness with 
which some awful pedagogue has usually 
killed the poem for us at school. On the 
long Goldsmith side Mr. Speaight maintains 
a perfect evenness of delivery, a tour de force 
as difficult to achieve as it is unaffected. 
Technically the record is of a good standard. 
P.H.-W. 


SHAKESPEARE. Complete and uncut 
texts, as edited by John Dover Wilson. 
Julius Caesar. Argo RG132-4 (three 
12 in., £6 5s. 34d.). Coriolanus. 
Argo RG135-8 (four 12 in., £8 6s. 10d.). 
Richard II. Argo 139-41 (three 12 in., 
£6 5s. 34d.). Recorded by past and 
present members of the Marlowe 
Society of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Directed by George Rylands. 
Recorded under the auspices of the 
British Council. (Full texts for each 
play are available from Argo, price 5s. 
each. Text, plus annotation and 
glossary, price 18s.) 

“Only musical critics’, wrote Bernard 
Shaw, ‘“‘ should be allowed to meddle with 
Shakespeare’’—an attitude seemingly 
echoed by George Rylands, the director of 
these plays, who speaks of ‘* Shakespeare 
the word-musician” and splits up Coriolanus, 
in his introductory notes, into ‘‘ move- 
ments’’. Let this, then, be my warrant 
for appearing outside my normal fields. 
The music critic is accustomed to looking 
beyond technical accomplishment to 
subtleties of pace, accent and phrasing, to 
interpretation and style, and to the sense of 
performance achieved. My esteemed col- 
league P.H.-W., reviewing the first three 
plays issued in this big project, welcomed 
the attempt to provide cleanly-spoken 
versions of the plays, praised the efforts of 
the Marlowe Society, but excused himself 
from full criticism of the performances. We 
must all be sympathetic to the British 
Council’s aim in presenting Shakespeare to 
audiences abroad, to whom clarity is a 
virtue not to be lightly dismissed, and of 
course the Marlowe Society’s probity and 
enthusiasm are much to be applauded ; but 
after listening to the three plays listed above 
I found myself not convinced by them as 
performances. 


Though there are trumpet tuckets and 
the like (some of them pretty repetitious) 
and occasional crowd noises, scenes of 
fighting, grunts and so on, these are not 
theatrical productions, since there is a lack 
of feeling of presence and of pace, both in 
individual speeches and in scenes. Still less 
do they resemble sound radio dramatic 
productions. Dover Wilson claims that 
“‘ the listener to these records may follow 
with the book if he desires, but he will be 
wiser to attend with the ear alone”; but 
without the text, or at least the synopsis 
provided, it is frequently excessively diffi- 
cult to identify who is speaking or (in the 
absence of any interpolated explanation) to 
discover the setting of a new scene. Even 
the action is sometimes obscure, as in the 
scene of Exton’s assassination of Richard II. 
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These are more like readings with a few 
incidental noises thrown in for good 
measure—a view supported by Ivor Brown, 
who declares “‘It would be foolish for 
undergraduates to attempt feats of histrionic 
bravura: what they can do, well trained, 
is to show loyalty to the lines and respect for 
the values of the verse’. If this is indeed 
the be-all and end-all of this project, one 
can scarcely cavil seriously. One may 
however question whether these virtues are 
sufficient for an issue of masterpieces like 
this. It is rather as if one were producing 
records of, let us say, Mozart operas, and 
was asking no more than loyalty to the text 
and a respect for the shape of phrases. I 
do not doubt the financial and other 
difficulties which forced the decision to 
employ mostly amateur talents in this 
project, and I certainly do not wish to be 
misunderstood as decrying their efforts ; but 
I feel bound to ask whether the basic 
conception of this series is adequate to the 
greatness of the plays. 


The standard of casting is very variable. 
Alongside an excellent Menenius in Corio- 
lanus (evidently an experienced actor, and 
one of the few with a real understanding of 
the rhythm of words) and a suitably 
arrogant Coriolanus, a good Cassius and 
Calpurnia and a quite good Antony, and 
an effective Gaunt and Carlisle in Richard II 
must be considered some excessively Cam- 
bridge voices (Richard II himself, and 
Portia in Julius Caesar), an unconvincing 
Duchess of York, some colourless players, 
and one or two to whom one feels like saying, 
like the character in Coriolanus, ‘‘ Methinks 
thou speak’st not well”. The two most 
noticeable faults are a slowness on cues 
which detracts from the continuity and 
build-up of scenes, and a very general bad 
habit, particularly prevalent in Julius Caesar 
and Richard II, of pausing at the ends of 
lines. Useful as this may be to foreign 
students in following the text, the sense and 
the rhythm of a speech are bound to suffer : 
it is something like pausing at bar-lines in 
a musical performance in order that the 
metrical structure shall be made plain. But 
rhythm is more important than metre, and 
the effect is sometimes that the player does 
not fully comprehend what he is saying. 
Oddly enough, the highly rhetorical Corio- 
lanus, whose complex “‘ knotted idiom ”’ is 
mentioned by Mr. Rylands, emerges as 
the best acted of these three plays. The 
recording throughout, if cne ignores some 
echoes in the Cambridge theatre in which 
it was made, is fairly good. 


Does all this read too severely ? I hope 
not. One cannot but be swayed and moved 
by the language, and conscious of the work 
of all those concerned in this venture ; and 
since there are few recordings of Shake- 
speare’s plays by professional companies, 
there is no doubt that very many people will 
be grateful for these discs. Perhaps I have 
been spoiled by the position in music 
recordings, where a consciousness of nuances 
of performance is taken for granted, and the 
finest international artists are engaged for 
the accepted masterpieces of the repertoire. 

L.S. 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS 


ENRICO CARUSO. Xerxes (Hande'!): 
““Ombra mai fu’’. L’Elisir d’Amo-e 
(Donizetti): “Una furtiva lagrim2”’, 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Donizetti) : 
“Chi mi frena” (with Amelita Gaili- 
Curci, Minnie Egener, Giuseppe de 
Luca, Marcel Journet, Angelo Bada). 
La Bohéme (Puccini): “Che gelida 
manina”’; ‘“‘O soave fanciulla” (with 
Geraldine Farrar). Tosca (Puccini) : 
*‘Recondita armonia”’. La Gioconda 
(Poncielli) : “Cielo e mar’’, I 
Pagliacci (Leoncavallo): ‘“‘Vesti la 
giubba”. Amadis (Lully): “ Bois 
épais’”’. L’Africana (Meyerbeer) : “‘O 


Paradiso”. Carmen (Bizet): Air de 
la fleur. Manon (Massenet): “Ah! 
Fuyez douce image’’. Le Cid (Mas- 


senet): “O Souverain! O Juge! O 
Pére !”’. La Juive (Halévy) : “Rachel! 
Quand du Seigneur’. Marta (Flotow) : 
“Dormi pur” (with Frances Alda, 
Josephine Jacoby, Marcel Journet). 
R.C.A. RB16127 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 
I have had my say about these marvels 
when they were brought out in various 
other groupings on H.M.V. CSLP510, 511 
and 512. They run from the 1904 single 
verse ** Una furtiva lagrima’”’, with the 
caressing turn at the end of the first stanza, 
to the much darker, more effortful Caruso 
of the 1920 ‘“‘ Ombra mai fu’’, not less 
wondrous in its way. Here is the famous 
1917 Lucia sextet ; the 1912 ‘* Good Night ” 
quartet from Martha in which the mezzo 
sounds a real dud but Caruso’s dulcet attack 
on the phrase “‘ Dormi pur ”’ passes the test 
of perfection across the gulf of time and 
primitive recording. 


The Bohéme duet with Farrar (1912) gives 
a wonderful idea of two lovely voices per- 
fectly based, perfectly secure. ‘“‘ Cielo e 
mar” (1910) and *‘O Paradiso ”’ (1907) 
are examples of Caruso which should find a 
place in any collection. I’m not sure that 
my favourite of all is not the Manon “ Ah 
fuyez ’’—-for the sustained phrasing there is 
of the utmost heroism and perhaps the most 
marvellous thing in the whole collection. 


These transfers are not all absolutely free 
of distortion, but in the main they should 
satisfy. P.H.-W. 


BEETHOVEN. Trio in B flat, Op. 97, 
“Archduke”. AlfredCortot (piano), 
Jacques Thibaud (violin), Pablo 
Casals (cello), H.M.V. COLH29 
(12 in. 41s. 84d.). Recorded 
October, 1928. 


A few weeks ago I went to hear the - 


* Archduke ” Trio played by three Russian 
artists, and their glorious performance 
inspired several colleagues to declare that 


‘this was the finest account since the Cortot/ 


Thibaud/Casals trio. Well, here for com- 
parison is that famous old performance 
revivified. It has some grand moments, in 
the mysterious bridge passage of the trio 
section of II, and in the Adagio variation 
movement. But as a whole it didn’t give me 
sustained pleasure, partly because of wonky 
intonation (particularly in the development 
of I, where violin and ’cello have much 
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octave doubling), partly because Cortot’s 
playing is not at all clean, and partly— 
which is much more to the point, since a 
few bosh shots don’t matter greatly when 
the performance is a fine one—because the 
reading of the outer movements left me 
quite cold. It’s a respectable but not, for 
me, a treasurable one, as is theirs of 
Schubert’s B flat trio. 

In the accompanying booklet Jacques 
Fevrier praises it highly, the “‘ incomparable 
breadth and nobility, without the least trace 
of turgidity ”’ of the opening tune as played 
by Cortot, the “‘ ample phrasing ”’ of Casals 
and Thibaud’s “‘ more delicate playing ’’, 
the ** very exact distribution of the sforzandi 
subiti typical of Beethoven”’ and the “ great 
brilliance and brio ” of the finale. I quote 
his opinions because Fevrier is an admirable 
musician, and because his analyses can’t 
objectively be disproved. He is obviously 
moved by the performance; I’m _ not. 
Readers may well prefer to take his advice 
on this reissue ; but don’t blame me if you 
find it dull, and the transfer rather scratchy. 
The erudite but quite profitable analysis in 
the booklet is by Alfred Orel ; the booklet 
also contains a fabulous photograph of the 
three players taken in 1904, Cortot with a 
hearthbrush moustache, Thibaud something 
of a dandy in a patterned stock, Casals very 
much the young professor with domed 
forehead and burning eyes. W.S.M. 


CHOPIN. Fourteen Valses. Alfred 
Cortot (piano). H.M.V. COLH32 
(12 in., 41s. 84d.). Recorded June, 
1934. 


These recordings were made nearly twenty- 
five years ago, and at the time people talked 
about them in much the same tones of 
wonder that they used more recently for 
Lipatti’s set. 
Event, even though they lack the precision 
and accuracy with which Lippati apparently 
played. Wrong notes are legion, and so are 
smudged passages with the sustaining pedal 
covering up heaven knows what indis- 
cretions. Sometimes Cortot will come near 
to ruining a marvellous performance by 
over-use of the sustaining pedal at climaxes, 
notably in the A flat, Op. 42. He is usually 
better at quiet passages than loud ones. 
No pianist today would dare pull the time 
about so much, and so often, and he would 
be howled down by the critics if he did. 
He cannot play the quick repeated notes in 
the very first waltz. And yet, despite these 
formidable entries in the debit column, 
Cortot is very far from being in the red. 
His genius lay, I think, in his ability to play 
fast, quietly, and poetically all at the same 
time, and even more in his sensitive 
appreciation of phrasing. His rubato is, of 
course, aimed at shaping and pointing 
phrases, and this, with his extraordinarily 
subtle gradations of tone, gives his playing 
its {amous poetic quality. This is Chopin as 
Fokine thought of him when he devised 
Les Sylphides, and, I fear, as we never, never 
hear him in the theatre. Cortot, despite his 
smudging, has remarkable technique. The 
“Minute” waltz receives a prodigious 
performance. The C sharp minor is almost 
deliriously lyrical, and who cares if Cortot 


They still sound a Major _ 
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leaves out a good many of the left-hand 
chords in the quick sections—for instance, 
in the last page. No. 8 in A flat has a 
strikingly obsessive quality, almost neurotic, 
but its more famous successor in the same 
key is much less well played, sounding 
curiously beefy at times. The only other that 
seems to me to come anywhere near failure 
is the A minor, which does not seem to be 
sufficiently brooding. Cortot, I suppose, 
had more limitations than most great 
pianists, but despite my more carping 
remarks, they are seldom in evidence in 
music such as this, for it suited his mood and 
abilities wonderfully well. 


On side one the recording quality is 
surprisingly good all through. Things do 
not go quite so well on the back for some 
reason, the B minor having rather a lot of 
surface noise and the D flat near the end 
more still ; this last is something of a failure, 
presumably due to some lapse by the 
engineers in 1934. Many repeats are left 
out, but for good measure Cortot invents 
a couple that Chopin never thought of. 
There are only two scrolls a side, and it is 
hard to find any one waltz. With the record 
there is an interesting and scholarly twenty- 
four-page handbook, almost unnecessarily 
lavish with musical quotations, and a little 
marred by excessive and presumptuous use 
of the word “ we ”’. R.F. 


FRANCK. (a) Symphonic Variations 
for piano and orchestra. 

SCHUMANN. (b) Piano Concerto in 
A minor, Op. 54. Alfred Cortot 
(piano), London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Landon 
Ronald. H.M.V., COLH31 (12 in., 
4ls. 84d.). Recorded: (a) March, 
1934, (6) June, 1927. 

There must be many readers who grew 
up with these two sets, and whose ideas on 
the music are strongly coloured by Cortot’s 
interpretations. This is the case in my 
experience of Schumann’s_ concerto, 
though not of the Franck Variations. I 
lived with Cortot’s performance for years, 
and learned the work first through him ; 
and then I ceased to have access to the set 
—which was possibly fortunate, for what 
some people call “‘ nursery records” can 
have a bad effect on your later listening, 
encouraging you to believe in the virtues of 
one interpretation only—and so to listen to 
it after fifteen years or so is a curious, rather 
Proustian experience. But apart from the 
memories of squabbles in the schoolroom 
and the like, it is also strange to re-encounter 
the attitude of mind, and the inflection of 
phrase which once upon a time were the 
true, the only way to play the Schumann 
concerto: the arpeggiated chords, the 
prominence of the piano in its accompani- 
ment of the clarinet solo at bar 67 of the 
first movement (Animato in C major), the 
tempo of the coda to that movement, slower 
than usual at first with an impulsive pia 
mosso later on, the very deliberate opening 
of the finale—they sound idiosyncratic now, 
for all that they bring back the past and for 
all that they are part of a strong and poetic 
performance. Loyalty does not waver, but 
it is able to view the performance dispassion- 
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ately, accepting the wrong notes and the 
rewritten piano part (Cortot defends his 
rewritings in his essay on the concerto 
reprinted in the accompanying booklet) for 
the musical spirit of the interpretation. 
Landon Ronald was a famous accompanist, 
no less sympathetic with a baton than at the 
keyboard ; there is some imprecise ensemble 
in both these sides, but how beautifully the 
orchestral solos are turned, and how 
eloquently judged the punctuating phrases, 
for example in the coda of the finale! The 
recording is old, of course, but clear, and 
the piano tone is delightfully fresh and 
crisp. 

It is well paired with the Franck set, 
which was an equally famous performance ; 
here one can admire particularly the singing 
legato of Cortot’s line and, as with the Schu- 
mann, the address in his performance. As 
so often with these historical reissues the 
years have brought about a change in 
interpretative taste, less marked in Schu- 
mann than in Bach, but still clearly per- 
ceptible. Cortot’s style is more possessive, 
more body and soul, than we favour nowa- 
days, but when you hear these sets again 
you wonder if we haven’t lost something. 
The transfers are pleasant to listen to, 
marred only occasionally by a fleck which 
breaks the continuity of piano tone. 

The booklet, by the by, contains portraits 
of Cortot and the Schumanns, essays on the 
interpretation of the two works by Cortot 
himself; and some unprofitable analytical 
essays by Marcel Beaufils. W.S.M. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


An irresistible “‘ Highlights ”’ disc is that 
from the Columbia Fledermaus set—surely 
a record guaranteed to give pleasure to all 
who hear it (33C:X1516). There is a good 
deal on it. First, the quite long Overture, 
with the Philharmonia under Karajan 
in perfect form. Then the Act 1 Trio of 
Farewell, ‘‘ So muss allein ich bleiben ”’, 
with Schwarzkopf, Gedda and Rita 
Streich. Then Alfred’s ““Trinke, Liebchen’’, 
going right on to the end of the Act, and so 
including ‘‘ Mein Herr, was dachten sie 
von mir”; Schwarzkopf’s splendidly dis- 
concerted ‘“‘ Ein Abschiedskuss!”’, and the 
trio ‘‘ Sein schénes grosses Vogelhaus ”’. 
Then a Laughing Song delightfully turned 
by Rita Streich, at the end of which she 
puts in a charming burst of “ natural ”’ 
laughter to an arpeggio above the chorus: 
a pretty effect kin to the laugh over an 
arpeggio of B flat which Lotte Lehmann 
introduced into Frau Fluth’s aria in The 
Merry Wives (and which, I like to think, 
Strauss heard, remembered, and then wrote 
for the Prima Donna in Ariadne). ‘Then 
** Dieser Anstand ”’, then Schwarzkopf’s full- 
spirited, lustrous Csardas, going on without 
break to Orlofsky’s praise of Champagne, 
“Herr Chevalier, ich griisse Sie”, and 
‘‘Rriderlein”. From the Third Act we have 
Adele’s ‘Spiel’ ich die Unschuld vom 
Lande”’, prettily sung and with character, 
and beautifully accompanied by Karajan, 
and then the Finale. Helmut Krebs is the 
Alfred, Erich Kunz the Falke, and Karl 
Dénch the Frank. The only flaw is the 
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Orlofsky: sung not by a blasé mezzo, but 
by a tenor, Rudolf Christ, who sounds all 
too naturalistically world-wearied. I have 
gone into some detail about the contents of 
this record because the listing on the sleeve 
does not suggest all that is on it; and I 
imagine that William Mann must have 
written his otherwise excellent note without 
having heard a pressing, since he skates 
over what happens after the first number of 
each titled sequence. 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf is heard again 
in four Schubert songs on Columbia 
SEL1582. This is from the LP recital in 
which she was joined by Edwin Fischer: 
but in fact the promising combination did 
not yield one of her very best records. Still, 
these are four lovely songs—Auf dem Wasser 
zu singen, with its Impromptu-like accom- 
paniment, Der Musensohn, Im Friihling and 
Nachtviolen—and the record is an attractive, 
if not an outstanding one. 


When Antonietta Stella made her 
Puccini recital on ALP1428, she was a 
promising rather than a first-rate soprano. 
The chief attraction of H.M.V. 7ER5092, 
taken from this disc, is Minnie’s aria (from 
La Fanciulla del West), “‘ Laggiti: nel Soled- 
ad’’; there are more accomplished 
versions of ** Un bel di”, “ Mi chiamano 
Mimi” and “‘ O mio babbino caro ” to be 
found. Columbia SEG7808 contains four 
excerpts drawn from the Anthology of 
English Church Music, second and third 
series, sung by the Choir of Canterbury 
Cathedral under Gerald Knight. 
Christopher Tye’s simple setting of “O 
come ye servants of the Lord ” (an adapta- 
tion by Fellowes of a fragment from his 
setting of the first fourteen chapters of The 
Acts) comes off well ; so does John Hilton I’s 
“* Lord for thy tender mercy’s sake ”’, apart 
from a last chord badly out of tune. The 
third short anthem on this side, Tallis’s 
** Salvator mundi ”’, is a failure, since it is 
poorly recorded, and what comes out is a 
wavery cooing sound. English boys seem 
unable to produce firm, solid tone ; and the 
Samuel Wesley anthem on side 2, “ Sing 
aloud with gladness” (a long unaccom- 
panied piece, with a cruel moment for the 
choir at the end when the organ bursts in 
to test their pitch), sounds spineless, and 
lacking in firmness of outline. 


Alessandro Valente, I learn, invented 
one of the most successful curtain-runners 
in use today—this in addition to being a 
plum-label tenor who enjoyed a curious 
vogue in the ’thirties. He was the first to 
record ‘‘ Nessun dorma’”’, from Turandot, 
and in 1953, after a broadcast of the record, 
H.M.V. found there was such a demand for 
it that they reissued it (on red label this 
time). Now we have four titles on a 45 disc, 
7EG8309. The Turandot ones are satis- 
factory, though not in any way special. “ O 
Paradiso” is poor—not altogether Signor 
Valente’s fault, I suspect, for there is some- 
thing very odd about the recording which 
made me think that either I or my machine 
was losing sense of pitch. The fault is in the 
disc however. Valente makes a shot at 


“* Celeste Aida”, and doesn’t do too badly 
A.P. 


at it. 
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In the course of reissuing, over the last 
few months, many titles previously available 
on the Columbia label, Philips have often 
been able to offer the buyer the original 
music with a new degree of convenience 
and economy in format. Without loss of 
quality two old ten-inch sides have often 
reappeared as one twelve-inch ; and two old 
twelve-inches as two new ten-inches (even 
occasionally as just one new twelve-inch 
side). On a new Philips ten-inch label, the 
GBR series, the first release seems to 
represent to some extent a reversal of this 
policy. The records are all good ones, and 
are said to have particularly attractive four- 
colour sleeves; but, with the new label 
selling at 27s. 10d., reference back to the 
original disc (often Philips’s own, and very 
much still available) and what it offers will 
usually be found by a potential buyer to be 
far from an academic exercise. 


An outstanding case, perhaps, is that of 
GBR6506 and 6507. Philips GBR6506 
offers the Mozart D major Violin Concerto, 
K.218, played by David Oistrakh with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy. The performance is 
first-class ; so good, indeed, that it would 
seem churlish to complain of a slightly large- 
scale orchestral sound and mildly inflated 
cadenzas. The recording is very good 
indeed. GBR6507 offers the same per- 
formers in the Mendelssohn concerto. This, 
too, is a performance, and well 
recorded, except for a balance which tends 
to favour the soloist rather too strongly, at 
times substantially so. Both these discs may 
be recommended ; yet even more so may 
the original from which they are taken, 
Philips ABL3145. For at 41s. 9d. this 
12-inch coupling of the two concertos 
should surely be considered carefully in the 
light of his own requirements by any 
potential buyer. It has, of course, too, the 
advantage of presenting the Mendelssohn 
without a rather unhappy turnover during 
the bassoon’s long-held note. 


GBR6508 reissues in a good quality of 
sound the performance of the Mozart 
Jupiter Symphony Beecham and _ the 
Royal Philharmonic gave originally for 
Columbia. Beautifully turned in every 
respect, it yet still seems mannered in a few 
details: the minuet, in particular, is given 
an unusually slow (though not ponderous) 
reading. Two more Mozart symphonies, 
both played by the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, come on GBR6505. No. 40, 
the G minor, is conducted by van Beinum, 
who gives an agreeable but rather stolid 
reading of the work. The recording is well- 
toned, but characterised by a strong 
prominence given to the part of the first 
bassoon (beautifully played). Only the first 
three movements of this G minor symphony 


can be accommodated by the first side of: 


the disc, which turns, somewhat unhappily, 
for the finale. It then runs on to the Mozart 
26th Symphony in E flat, K.184, one of the 
earlier overture-type symphonies in three 
short movements (or one tripartite move- 
ment, according to taste). Of this Karl 
Béhm conducts a fine performance, 
recorded without the ill-balance which 
somewhat mars the major work. 
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Beethoven, too, is represented in this new 
series by a symphony, the Eighth, in F 
major, on GBR6501 (originally compicte 
on the odd side of the two-disc Ninth 
Symphony set). Paul van Kempen con- 
ducts the Berlin Philharmonic, and 
manages to give the work a rather more 
seemingly heavyweight symphonic stature 
than is usually the case. But if this is not 
felt to be a drawback, no other aspect of the 
performance is likely to be; for ihe 
orchestral playing is of the very first class, 
with the most beautifully blended wind 
tone, richly recorded into the bargain. 

If I have seemed to suggest that the 
spacing of all these records is something less 
than ideal, let me now gladly admit to that 
of GBR6503 being exactly right. It couples 
two Beethoven piano sonatas, No. 8, the 
Pathétique, and No. 14, the Moonlight. They 
are played in a clear, unexaggerated style 
by Hans Richter-Haaser. The wider 
sweeps of emotion, if required, must be 
sought elsewhere—so perhaps must the very 
richest of recordings ; yet this clean sound 
is very satisfying. 

Last of this new Philips label to reach me 
is GBR6504, the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo. Clara Haskil is the soloist, and the 
Hague Philharmonic is conducted by 
Willem van Otterloo. None of these con- 
tributors lingers over the music with 
affection ; indeed the solo oboe and clarinet 
of the orchestra repay the opportunities 
Schumann most unusually gives them by 
sounding actively unsympathetic. The 
recording is satisfactory, though perhaps not 
quite so rich as on the other reissues of 
this series. 

Towards the end of his life Dvof4k wrote 
a series of five orchestral symphonic poems 
based on folk-legends; agreeable works 
that have not received much attention from 
the gramophone. Two of them, The Golden 
Spinning Wheel and The Wild Dove, are now 
coupled on Supraphon LPV6. The legends 
themselves are gruesome: the golden 
spinning wheel is exchanged for the eyes and 
limbs of a girl murdered by her step- 
mother ; the cooing of the wild dove drives 
to suicide a widow who in desperation had 
poisoned her husband. But to listen to 
Dvorak’s music unarmed with chapter and 
verse references to its parent legends is to 
hear only the forests, the fields, the hunting 
horns, the young lovers, and the humming 
spinning-wheels of Czech romance; and 
this is surely an agreeable thing to do. 
Dvorak specialists could hardly fail to 
welcome this disc of otherwise unobtainable 
music warmly ; it is quite well (though not 
very forwardly) recorded, and most beauti- 


fully played by the Czech Philharmonic 


_under Vaclav Talich. 


Having provided nearly all the LP 
reissues of the month, Philips now go on to 
provide the bulk of the 45s. The whole of 
the Brahms St. Anthony Variations may seem 
an improbable contribution to the repertory 
of this format ; yet here they are on Philips 
ABE10056, complete and uncut even to the 
extent of a repeat. Bargain-hunters, though, 
should leap only with caution ; for although 
the performance of the New York Phil- 
harmonic under Bruno Walter is quite 
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As 
Made by th, Master 


To listen to the acknowledged exponents is to 
glory in their greatness. How polished is 

their technique, how inspired their interpretation. 
And how brilliantly is their greatness extolled by 

a Philco player or radiogram. For a Philco 

gives you music as the masters and maestros 
made it, with all the keenness and clarity of 

a studio performance. Gently it coaxes every 
subtlety of sound from every one of your records. 
Every time. Four speed autochanger, 

true-tone speakers, Philco gives you all the technical 
perfections. All elegantly housed. And all 

priced to bring the masters within your easy reach. 
As you can see with these—by Philco. 
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NEW TRIO Player with 3 speakers 
gives you-are-there realism and true 
High-Fidelity. It has a 4 speed auto- 
changer, separate bass and treble 
control. In sapele mahogany veneered 
cabinet of contemporary elegance, it 
will take its place proudly in any furnish- 
ing scheme. The ebony coloured legs 
are removable for easy movement. 
Price? Just 39 gns. tax paid. 


LOOK AHEAD ... aad youl choose 








PARTYGRAM Portable Player for 
music to listen to, dance to, as loud or 
as soft as you want it. It has a 4 speed 
autochanger, variable tone control, 
extra powerful output, superb bass res- 
ponse. In its handsome easy-to-carry 
lightweight case in midnight blue and 
grey it’s just the player for parties and 
personal pleasure — Just the price, too 
— only 194 gns. tax paid. 


PHILCO 









Here in action, 
Tubby Hayes and 
Ronnie Scott. 





This Philco Tuner converts any player into 
an FM gram, any AM radio for VHF/FM 
reception— to give you the best of both 
worlds for only 19 gns. tax paid. 


See, hear, Philco master models at 

your Philco Dealer's. Write to us for 
his address. 

PHILCO (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., 
30/32 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 
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adequate, the recording tends to the shrill 
in string tone until towards the end, when 
(understandably) it fades somewhat in 
general. Philips’s recording is not at its best, 
either, for Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture on 
ABE10054. This music depends enor- 
mously, towards the climax, on a torrent of 
overwhelming sound; here, in spite of 
assistance from a powerful set of bells, the 
sound is scarcely overwhelming. Paul van 
Kempen conducts the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra in a reading more noticeable 
for attack than breadth; and the turn- 
over point seems to me to come just a bar 
too late. 

Another attempt to divide the indivisible 
is made with Ravel’s Bolero on ABE10036. 
At first I thought again that the first side 
ended a bar too late ; but the second side 
put matters right—in a sense—by starting 
again a bar back where the break should 
have been made in the first place. The 
nature of the music, though, really demands 
continuity quite imperatively ; not least in 
this good performance by Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, with a steady pulse and a 
uniform crescendo throughout. The record- 
ing, too, is rather better than previously. So 
it is, for the same orchestra and conductor, 
on ABE10057. This offers a suite from 
Handel’s Water Music. ‘The movements are 
familiar from Harty’s arrangement, but the 
scoring here is Ormandy’s. So, by Jupiter, 
is some of the conducting ; in places it seems 
a long way removed from what Handel 
must have expected. 


Two altogether better Philips 45s come 
from Willem van Otterloo and _ the 
Hague Philharmonic. ABE10052 couples 
the Egmont and Coriolanus overtures of 
Beethoven, played strongly and _ forth- 
rightly, and well recorded. The opening of 
Egmont is particularly impressive ; its close 
a little less so, sounding not quite so 
triumphant as is possible. Even better 
recording, though, is accorded ABE10051. 
On this the Grieg Peer Gynt Suite No. 2 is 
given a most beautiful performance by the 
Dutch players, with no excitement lacking 
at all. For Solveig’s Song the orchestra is 
joined by Erna Spoorenberg, and the vocal 
performance (in German) of this movement 
makes a splendid climax to the suite, marred 
only by a background hum which is in 
evidence for this part of the music. It is the 
only blemish on a first-class disc. 

On ABE10059 are assembled ‘three 
popular movements from the chamber 
music repertoire, played by members of the 
Budapest Quartet. The Serenade from 
Haydn’s early F major Quartet is no 
stranger to this kind of work ; but it does 
here sound off-hand. Less so the Canzonetta 
from Mendelssohn’s First Quartet ; least so 
the variations from the Schubert Trout 
Quintet, for which the Budapest players are 
joined by Mieczyslay Horszowski and 
Georges Moleux. The attack even on this 
movement, though, is somewhat on the 
rough side, and the bass to the recording is 
noticeably weak. 

The last Philips is rather a good one: 
ABF:10061, coupling the Second and Third 
Bal'ades of Chopin in sound performances 
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by Cor de Groot. Something is missed by 
the pianist, perhaps, of the sotto voce demand 
made of him in opening the Second Ballade, 
and towards the end of this the recording 
has some clangy moments ; but the Third 
Ballade goes very well indeed. 

H.M.V., too, offer a piano reissue: 
Shura Cherkassky playing the Schubert 
A flat Impromptu (Op. 90, No. 4) and Liszt 
A minor Hungarian Rhapsody (No. 13) on 
7ER5094. Both pieces are happily extracted 
from LPs in which they were originally not 
quite wholly in place. The Schubert seems 
to me to be given a rather unexpectedly 
prosaic performance ; but the Liszt most 
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certainly is not—the Rhapsody is itself one 


of the most Hungarian of all, and is here 
turned very deftly indeed. The recording, 
though, is not quite of the fullest; and 
neither side of the review copy has a good 
surface. 

Finally, a most agreeable Pye 45: 
NEC23006, a Coppélia Suite played by the 
Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra 
under Sir Adrian Boult. It includes the 
Prélude, Mazurka, Czardas, Entr’acte, and 
Valse lente; all of them among the best- 
known of Delibes’s tunes. The playing does 
not quite give every point to the music ; but 
the recording is rather good. M.M. 





STEREO SEEN 


By REID A. 


TREMENDOUS lot is being written 
just now in American magazines about 
the advent of stereo tapes and discs, and the 
effect it is likely to have upon the people 
who like to listen to recorded music, both 
classical and otherwise. Most of this 
literature is concerned with the alterations 
and additions which these people will have 
to make to their existing “ Hi-Fi’s ” (their 
revolting but almost universal name for a 
good gramophone) to enable them to “ go 
stereo’. There seems to be no doubt that, 
by the end of this year, a lot of the music 
now available on stereo tape will also be 
available on discs. Judging by the sample 
stereo discs that have already been demon- 
strated, their musical quality will be about 
as faithful to the original tape as are the 
gonventional records of today; in other 
words, some will be very good, and others 
not so good. The “stereo effect ’”’ will be 
just as. good (or bad) as that of the tape. 

One aspect of the situation, about which 
not much has been said, is the question of 
the extent to which conventional monaural 
records will be rendered obsolete by the 
stereo boom. People are wondering how 
long the manufacturers will continue to 
make the old discs, and the manufacturers, 
at least while they continue to have stocks 
on hand, are naturally not telling. The 
probability is that they don’t know them- 
selves, but the fact remains that, all over 
the U.S., records are being sold today at 
cut-rate prices, in an obvious attempt to 
reduce stocks before stereo really gets going. 
However that may be, the question which 
is principally exercising the minds of serious 
listeners is whether stereo will prove to be 
so good that they will never want to listen 
to their old records again. There is, at 
least in America, a lot of confused thinking 
on this point, and your readers may be 
interested to learn what the outlook there 
appears to be. 

To start with, let us take a look at the 
LP discs that are on sale in the record shops 
today. The American Schwann catalogue 
lists upwards of twenty thousand recordings 
of classical pieces alone. It includes 
practically everything of significance that 
has ever been composed, and the better- 
known pieces are represented by many 
different interpretations of varying age, 


PERSONALLY 


RAILTON 


quality and taste. For the purposes of 
comparison with modern stereo tapes, and 
from the standpoint of the fidelity of the 
reproduction, at least half of the list can be 
ruled out on the score of age alone. 
Technical know-how has improved, and is 
improving so rapidly, that anything recorded 
before, say, 1953 is hopelessly handicapped 
by comparison with the techniques avail- 
able today, and the question boils down to 
how the many thousands of records made 
in the last five years are going to compare 
with the stereo discs of tomorrow. 

Nobody can have done much serious 
listening to modern records without being 
struck by one outstanding phenomenon, 
namely, the extraordinary disparity in the 
musical quality of modern recordings, not 
only as between different makers, but also 
between consecutive issues of the same 
manufacturer. One might suppose that 
one company, having succeeded in pro- 
ducing one superb recording of one group 
of musicians, could go on to achieve the same 
perfection in another performance of the 
same group, playing under the same 
conditions. It simply is not so. The next 
recording is often a comparative flop. 
Again, one might anticipate that the large 
and old-established manufacturers, with 
their great resources and their long back- 
ground of experience, would be the ones 
to produce most frequently the near-perfect 
record for which we all yearn. Again, this 
simply doesn’t happen—at least in America. 
There are at least eight or ten labels before 
the public there that have now and then 
come up with outstanding winners, and 
about the only feature that these winners 
appear to have in common is that they have, 
more often than not, been recorded in 
Europe. One is therefore driven to the 
conclusion that the production of a near- 
perfect recording still involves a large 
element of luck. 

It is, of course, impossible to say what 
percentage of the records in the catalogue 
achieve this status of near-perfection, since 
their choice must be a matter of individual 
taste : but, for any given individual, it is 
doubtful whether as much as five per cent 
of the records being produced today would 
meet that individual’s standards of near- 
perfection. In other words, the average 
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listener would rate less than ane in twenty 
as being really superb. 


Now, for anyone who feels that this 
generalisation is even approximately true, 
it has a very real bearing on how he will 
feel about the new stereo tapes and discs. 
No fundamental improvement in the 
recording art has suddenly taken place such 
as might make the percentage of first-class 
stereo recordings any higher than it is with 
conventional records. In fact to some 
extent the reverse is the case, since the 
technique of stereo recording is still so 
immature as to provide an additional 
obstacle in the path of success. Several 
stereo tapes have come on the market, 
recording performances already available 
on conventional discs, where the disc is 
definitely the better of the two. 


This all adds up to the conclusion that if, 
to the perceptive listener, only five per cent 
of the new stereo releases are going to rate 
in the near-perfect class, it is going to take 
him a long time (and a lot of money) to 
collect a stereo library that will satisfy him 
completely. 


Of course it is true that stereo’ very 
definitely “‘ has something’. It has quite 
a lot. For those who wish to listen to a 
railway train running through a station it is 
terrific. For a large symphony orchestra 
and for choral work it is, at its best, incom- 
parably better than any monaural repro- 
duction. Even for solo performances it 
provides an indefinable “‘ something ”’ which, 
again at its best, is attractive, though the 
attraction may well lie chiefly in the novelty 
of the sensation, and may prove to wear 
off rather quickly. What is quite certain 
is that, with stereo, the violins are just as 
liable to screech in the fortissimo passages, 
the middle range of the piano is just as 
likely to sound like a spinet, and orchestral 
tuttis may sound just as muddy as they do 
on the not-so-perfect records to today. 


In appraising the merits of stereo there 
is one obvious factor which is often over- 
looked, namely, that it is nearly always 
heard on playback equipment of the latest 
and most expensive kind. This equipment 
may or may not have better fidelity than 
the monaural system to which the listener 
is accustomed, but at any rate it is different, 
and furthermore, the sound emerges from 
two speakers. This by itself may make it 
sound attractive. The acid test is, of course 
to cut out one sound track, and to channel 
the other into both speakers, switching back 
and forth from one to the other. On the 
best stereo tapes, particularly with orchestral 
pieces, the difference is unmistakable, and 
even dramatic, but it is surprising how 
many stereo tapes there are where it is 
difficult to tell whether one or both tracks 
are in use (provided someone else is working 
the switch). It is even more surprising to 
find that quite a few sound slightly better 
on the single track ! 


Of course, stereo is the coming thing. 
Of course the handful of near-perfect tapes 
that exist today represents the most faithful 
reproduction of the real thing that has so 
far been heard, whatever the shortcomings 
of the original performances may have been. 
Of course in (say) five years’ time the 
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monaural disc will be obsolete, so far as 
fidelity of reproduction is concerned. On 
the other hand, what seems equally certain 
is that, unless the manufacturers can greatly 
exceed their present five per cent average 
of hits to misses, it is going to take them a 
long time to produce any considerable 
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library of stereo recordings that will bear 
comparison with the best of the present- 
day records. It also seems certain that, 
until that time comes, the perceptive 
listener will continue to be dependent upon 
his own personal collection of the many 
superb records that are available today. 





PASSING NOTES 


By ARTHUR JACOBS 


Most of our English composers are only too 
grateful when any of their works become 
available in recorded form. It says something 
for the extraordinary success of Malcolm 
Arnold that I found him concerned about too 
many recordings of the same work. His 
English Dances, complete, are available on 
H.M.V. under Robert Irving (reviewed in 
these pages in June), on Decca under Boult, 
and in America conducted by himself. Now, 
I gather, another American company proposes 
to record them, and he wonders why. 

These English Dances, by the way, were the 
bright idea of a publisher who sought a parallel 
to Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances. ‘They are, of 
course, only one of the works which show 
Arnold’s flair for the popular touch. I wonder 
when we shall hear a record of his recent Toy 
Symphony, in which the Lord Mayor of London 
participated at a performance in the Mansion 
House last month. This is a fit stable-mate 
(or nursery-mate) for the famous Toy Symphony 
which we used to ascribe to Haydn until the 
discovery that it is by Leopold Mozart. 

Arnold is currently writing a viola concerto 
for William Primrose. In talking about his 
Oscar-winning film score for The Bridge on the 
River Kwai, I congratulated him on not giving 
it a sentimental theme-tune, ready to be fitted 
with words as a ‘“‘pop’”’ tune afterwards. 
(“Something like ‘Ill kwai for you ?’”’ 
suggested Arnold.) But, curiously, he did 
create a hit-tune out of his treatment of 
Colonel Bogey ; reports reach me of its enormous 
vogue in France, Germany, and the U.S.A. 

Arnold tells me that his first knowledge of the 
new Philips EP of the film music (reviewed on 
page 119 of this issue), conducted by himself, 
was when an admirer asked him to autograph 
it. As the disc was taken direct from the sound- 
track of the film, he had not been consulted 
about it. 

. * 

When, in June, I drew readers’ attention to 
Van Cliburn, I suggested that we might first 
hear this young American pianist on a Russian 
record-label—as a result of his winning the 
International Tchaikovsky Competition in 
Moscow. But when he was in London a few 
weeks ago, Van Cliburn told me that he had 
stipulated in his Russian contract that records 
made in Russia were to be used for the Soviet 
market only. That, of course, is why his first 
disc to be released here—Tchaikovsky’s Piano 
Concerto No. 1, reviewed on page 105—appears 
on an R.C.A. label and was made in New York. 
Cliburn’s London concert, incidentally, was 


sensationally good. It also served to introdude © 


to London the Russian conductor Kiril P. 
Kondrashin, to whom the Albert Hall was no 
kinder than it is to anyone else. Kondrashin, 
who conducted in Cliburn’s prize-winning 
appearance in Moscow, also conducts the new 
recording. 


* - + 

From Aldeburgh to Edinburgh goes Charles 
Mackerras, whose recent record of Verdi 
overtures was reviewed in our June issue. At 





the Edinburgh Festival, Mackerras will conduct 
the new ballet company with the linguistically 
curious name of Ballets Premiéres, which will 
be accompanied by a chamber orchestra of 
fifteen players. For this combination, Mackerras 
tells me he is doing a special orchestration 
(yet another!) of Alfvén’s Midsum Vigil, 
more widely known simply as Swedish Rhapsody. 
. * ** 





The qualities of Tibor WVarga’s violin- 
playing have been appreciated on such records 
as that of Mozart’s concerto in B flat, in which 
he plays his own cadenza. But when he came 
to London for concerts a few months ago, he 
was received by the public as almost a stranger. 
What a surprise it was, therefore, to learn that 
he is in fact a British citizen and lived here 
from 1947 (after leaving Hungary) until 1954. 
But, he told me, he failed to find work here: 
**It may well be that my requests to some of 
the British conductors whom I greatly admire 
never passed the secretary’s desk.’ He got 
more and more engagements from the 
Continent, and so has now gone to live in 
Switzerland. But I note that the B.B.C., 
which engaged him for a Promenade Concert 
in 1950, has invited him back to the Proms, 

~ 


With Geraint Jones conducting and 
Thomas Hemsley among the singers, 
Deutsche Grammophon has just made its first 
recording in England. The music was drawn 
from the English side of Handel, and will form 
a contribution to the company’s Archive series. 
Geraint Jones brought his own mid-eighteenth- 
century organ to the recording studio, though 
this time not playing it himself. The per- 
formance was recorded stereophonically as well 
as in the normal way: Deutsche Grammophon 
intend to introduce stereo records within the 
next few months, like the major British com- 
panies. Thomas Hemsley (the English baritone, 
now working much in German opera houses) 
and Geraint Jones both participate in a Bach 
recording for H.M.V. which was reviewed last 
month. 

* * * 

The literature in English on Schubert is 
immense, but a place must certainly be found 
for Schubert: A Critical Biography, \earnedly but 
vividly written by Maurice J. E. Brown 
(Macmillan, 30s.). It has musical examples, 
and exhaustive lists of works which will be of 
value to record-collectors. The most striking 


feature of its text is the detailed debunking of 


Schubert legends—such as the alleged com- 
position of Hark! hark! the lark! in a beer 
garden. (‘This “‘ dashing-off’’ of songs and 
overtures is the non-musical person’s idea of 
how a composer goes to work’’, Mr. Brown 
comments. 

. * * 


Harry Newstone—a conductor whom we 
must: call a Londoner, despite his Canadian 
birth—tells me that he recently did a recording 
session in Hamburg from midnight to 4 a.m. 
This was the only time that both the hall and 
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the musicians were available. Orchestral 
recording sessions in Britain are normally of 
three hours, and I understand that not more 
than twenty minutes’ music may be recorded 
at one session—a rule which, Newstone believes, 
may lead English record companies to favour 
German studios with their four-hour sessions, 
especially for a work just over twenty minutes 
in length. It is good, anyway, to see Newstone 
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in demand: his new Decca disc was reviewed 

here last month, and his recording of Mozart’s 

Jupiter Symphony four years ago, on the now 

extinct Monarch label, won remarkably high 

praise in these pages. 
* 


= 

Arthur Jacobs has left for a visit to the 
United States and Canada, and the next issue 
will contain his transatlantic ‘‘ Passing Notes ”’. 





NIGHTS AT THE 


By W. A. 


So many records of the music of the Strauss 
family are now available that a detailed 
comparison would involve a very long article. 
Of 12-inch selections the latest is called 
“Vienna Bonbons” and is played by the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra under Paulik 
(Vanguard PVL7066). I am working from a 
white label test pressing and so am not sure 
in what language the titles will be printed, so 
I will use those in THE GRAMOPHONE Classical 
Record Catalogue in cases where there are 
previous recordings—Spharenklange, Wiener Bon- 
bons, Wo die Zitronen bluhn and Rosen aus dem 
Suden waltzes, Egyptian March, Tik-tak Polka and 
Banditengalop. In addition there is L’Enfantillage 
which is a Polka frangaise and so far as I know 
has not been recorded on LP before. All are 
by Johann II except the first which is Josef’s 
best-known waltz. This is a very desirable 
disc in the authentic Viennese style finely played 
and very well recorded. 

Bruno Walter has been one of the great 
Strauss conductors for more than half a century. 
On Philips GBR6510 with the Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra, a specially selected 
body of instrumentalists, he gives us four of the 
most famous waltzes of Johann II—Blue Danube, 
Emperor, Tales of the Vienna Woods and Vienna 
Blood. While all these are first rate I am par- 
ticularly grateful for the Emperor because Herr 
Walter, unlike many conductors, does not 
omit the meditative and leisurely postlude 
which rounds off and gives a perfect balance 
to this most lovely of waltzes. The first and last 
of these are also available in EP form 
(ABE10055). 

On another EP the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Leinsdorf give us 
good measure in the shape of the Sugar Plum 
Fairy, Russian, Arabian and Chinese Dances, 
the Dance of the Flutes and the Waltz of the 
Flowers from Tchaikovsky’s Casse Noisette Suite 
(Fontana CFE15009). Playing and recording 
are both good but not especially so. Surely 
therefore this is an optimistic issue so far as 
England is concerned when there are so many 
excellent versions already available in various 
sizes and speeds. 

Last month M.M. in his review of the first 
release of Pye stereo discs found the ** Savoy 
Dances ’’ which are included with some Gilbert 
and Sullivan overtures on CSML73000 in 
performances by Stanford Robinson and the 
Pro Arte Orchestra to sound more spacious 
than on the previously issued monaural EP 
made from the same performance. I cannot 
say the same about two new EPs of the 
Overtures—Mikado and Iolanthe (CEM36006) 
and Cox and Box, Patience and Yeomen of the 
Guard (CEM36008)—though these too are the 
same performances as those on the stereo disc. 
The latter gives substantial directional effect 
but the tonal quality of the monaural EPs is 
more natural. I do not think that this is of any 
significance however. One remembers that 
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some of the early LPs were not altogether 
satisfactory and later LPs made from the same 
tapes were much better. 

‘* Vodka, Moscow and You” contains a 
dozen orchestral arrangements of popular 
Russian music, all traditional except Rubin- 
stein’s Melody in F and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Dance of the Tumblers (Felsted PDL85048). Of 
the traditional items the best known are The 
Song of the Volga Boatmen, Black Eyes and Two 
Guitars. They are played by Wal Berg and 
his Orchestra and the arrangements are the 
conductor’s own. There is plenty of variety 
here and several instruments not usually present 
in an orchestra are effectively featured in places. 
It makes very pleasant background listening, 
for which purpose I imagine it to have been 
designed. 

Now for a bunch of records of film tracks and 
shows, and on the whole a pretty dull lot they 
are. The music (all orchestral) from the 20th 
Century-Fox CinemaScope production The 
Young Lions conveys nothing to me. I have not 
seen the film and I find the music without action 
‘toring. Moreover the reproduction has that 
hard quality that is often associated with dub- 
bings from film tracks (Bruns. LAT8252). 
Windjammer is the first presentation in Cine- 
miracle and is more interesting. The story of 
the film gives scope for great variety. Even this 
however, would never be a candidate for one 
of my Desert Island discs (Philips BBL7250). 
When I first put on Desire under the Elms I 
jumped out of my chair to be sure I hadn’t put 
it on at 45 instead of 33. It improved as it went 
on and I like best the name tune and the 
Scottish-flavoured ‘‘ Ephraim’s Dance”. The 
music reminded me sometimes of that of 
Ketélby. Again the reproduction has some of 
the hard ‘‘ film track’’ quality (London HA- 
D2111). 

Carmen Jones is also a film track recording and 
presumably the same as H.M.V. CLP1034 
(reviewed by ‘‘ Harlequin”? in April 1955). 
Presentation and performance are full of life 
and fire and the whole performance carries 
conviction. There is no monkeying with Bizet’s 
music, only with the libretto of Meilhac and 
Halévy (R°C.A. RD27074). Excerpts from the 
M.G.M., film The Merry Widow have nothing 
to commend them at all (M.G.M. EP654). 
Everything about this record seems wrong to 
me, particularly hearing “‘ Vilja’’ sung by a 
man; and the fact that I had seen and heard 
the Sadler’s Wells production of this charming 
operetta a few days previously did not make 
this grotesquerie any easier to bear. Why does 
not some company record the Sadler’s Wells 
production ? It is first raté, and the English 
dialogue, which is quite amusing, would suit 
many people better than the German dialogue 
in the fine Columbia complete recording. 
Much better are excerpts from Romberg’s 
Student Prince which is not a film track recording 
and has Rise Stevens and Nelson Eddy as 
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soloists. The latter is mouthing his words more 
than he used to do and the rhythms are a bit 
four-square and stodgy in places. 

Back to film tracks, and a good one this time 
both in quality of recording and content. It is 
The Bridge on the River Kwai for which Malcolm 
Arnold has written some appropriate and 
entertaining music and in which is incorporated 
the ever-popular Colonel Bogey March (Philips 
BBE12194). The excerpts include, in addition 
to this march, those suggesting pride in the 
great bridge, and the camp concert. Mr. 
Arnold is developing into one of the best of 
composers of light and illustrative music and 
makes even commonplace themes interesting by 
his skill in using them and his gift of orches- 
tration. 

Interest in folk-music continues to grow, if 
the number of records issued month by month 
is any guide. Percy Grainger’s orchestral 
arrangements of Shepherd’s Hey, Molly on the 
Shore, Mock Morris and the Londonderry Air are 
models of their kind and are played with the 
greatest affection by the Hallé Orchestra 
under Sir John Barbirolli on Pye CEC32022. 


Coming to vocals there are several that are 
very desirable, but most of all I have enjoyed 
a group of German “ Folksongs’’ on D.G.G. 
EPL30222. The sleeve describes the artists as 
the Eschwege Singers conducted by Kristine 
Biechtler (although some of the items are 
instrumental and others are accompanied) and 
does not give us any other information at all. 
D.G.G. EP sleeves are frequently irritating in 
this respect. Many of the songs are new to me 
but all are delightful. Here is the list of titles 
on this treasure of a record: Jeden Morgen geht 
die Sonne auf, Es tagt der Sonne Morgenstrahl, Der 
Winter ist vergangen, Im Marzen der Bauer, Wie 
schon blitht uns der Maien, Ich freu’ mich auf die 
Blumen, Steh’n zwei Stern’ am hohen Himmel, Es 
dunkelt schon in der Heide, Hinunter ist der Sonnen 
Schein, Der Mond ist aufgegangen. 


When discussing a previous record by Mary 
O’Hara I said that she reminded me more than 
a little of Richard Hayward, which is praise 
indeed for any Irish folk or ballad singer. I still 
feel this beneficent influence in her new LP 
disc “‘ Love Songs of Ireland ”’ (Beltona LBE20). 
Her voice is beautifully fresh, she uses it with a 
seeming artlessness which is really an art which 
conceals art, and nothing could be happier or 
more appropriate than her harp accompani- 
ments. Particularly enchanting are J know 
where I am going, I will walk with my love and 
Beidh aonach Amaireach. The other titles are: 
Deonidi, My Brown Haired Boy, The Stuttering 
Lovers, Ballinderry, Da Bfaigeann Mo Rogha, 
Believe me if all those endearing young charms, 
Anonn’s Anall, The Minstrel Boy, Paddy’s Wife, 
I know my Love, An Raibh tu ag a’ Gcarraig, Love’s 
young dream, Gaelic Hymn in Praise of the Mother 
of God. 

Freshness of voice is also one of the many 
attractions of ‘‘Folk Songs of England, 
Scotland and Wales” (which incidentally also 
includes one from Ireland) sung by the Hywel 
Girls Choir conducted by John Hywel 
Williams with Michael Jefferies, harpist 
(Delysé ECB3144). This choir, made up of 
girls from the local schools, shops and works of 
Llanelly has made a name for itself in several 
European countries. Many of the songs are 
sung in Welsh, and it is good therefore that with 
the record is a leaflet giving the original words 
with epitomes of the English meanings. There 
are twenty-one titles in all, covering nearly 
every mood and emotion. The famous lament 
Dafydd Garreg Wen, All through the Night, the 
Silver Swan of Orlando Gibbons, Under the 
Greenwood Tree and Follow me down to Carlow are- 
among the plums of this enormously enjoyable 
collection. The last song is not that bearing the- 
same title which is included in the recent: 
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Delysé record of the Gunn family. This is gay 
whereas that sung by Hugh Gunn is the reverse. 

After Mary O’Hara and the Hywel Choir, 
George Beverly Shea in a group of religious 
songs sounds very chromium plated, but in 
fairness it must be said that the plate is of the 
best quality (R.C.A. RS50001). 

Far better do I like Kenneth Spencer in 
Oh! Susanna, Ma Curly-Headed Baby, Carry me 
back to old Virginny and Camptown Races. He has 
a grand rich bass voice and it is supported by 
an excellent chorus. He sings with conviction 
and in this and other respects, too, reminds me 
more than a little of Paul Robeson when in his 
prime, not that he copies Robeson (Col. 
SEG7804). In a different way I also find Mel 
Todd attractive. His voice is light, his style is 
unaffected and he also sings with conviction. 
His songs, on two Envoy EPs (EVP101 and 102), 
includes folk and pseudo (in the inoffensive 
sense) folk songs from Ireland, America and his 
native Canada. Mr. Todd worked for a time 
in a record store in Vancouver, and it was 
hearing a record by Jo Stafford which started 
him collecting and singing folk songs himself. 
His voice will be familiar to many readers by 
his songs in the TV ‘“‘ Robin Hood’”’ pro- 
grammes. 

Cassell and Co. are about to publish a book, 
“The Folk Songs of North America’’. Some 
of the songs in this book together with one or 
two others are recorded in “*‘ American Song 
Train, Vol. I’, by Alan Lomax, Peggy 
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Seeger, Guy Carawan, John Cole and 
Sammy Stokes (Nixa NPL18013). Again one 
senses conviction in the singing and playing 
and integrity in the arrangements. The sleeve 
notes give much useful and interesting inform- 
ation on the origin of the songs, where and by 
whom they were taken down, etc. 

It is amusing to read on the sleeve note of 
Philips BBR8103—“‘ Just a Song’’—that the 
Norman Luboff Choir ‘‘ now turns its talents 
to the songs of America”? and then to find 
included among the eight songs Drink to me only 
with thine eyes (‘‘ first published in America in 
1789’) and Auld Lang Syne. Songs that are 
popular in America, and deservedly so, they 
may be, but to claim them as songs of America 
is surely a bit naive. The choir, as always, sings 
very well, and in the main the arrangements are 
attractive although occasionally one feels them 
to be rather straining after effect. Philips have 
a flair for producing really good children’s 
records. Their latest, also one of their best, 
gives us Burl Ives in The little white duck, The 
lollipop tree, Mr. Froggie went a-courtin’ and The 
little engine that could (BBE12175). 

In May Columbia issued three EPs called 
‘“‘ Changing the Guard at the Palais Royal, 
Brussels’? each containing four marches of 
famous regiments of the Belgian Army (SEGC 
27-29). Eight of the twelve titles with two more 
added, Marche du 11¢ Regiment de Ligne Belge and 
Marche du 1** Regiment des Lanciers, are now 
released on a ten-inch LP, 33CS1130. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE 


An asterisk following a 78 r.p.m. number indicates 
its availability at 45 r.p.m. The numbers are the 
same with the addition of the prefix ‘45°’. Where 
the 45 r.p.m. number is different it is given immediately 
after the 78 r.p.m. number. 

As befits the holiday season, both Coral and 
Decca have issued 12-inch albums under the 
title Love Letters In The Sand, both including the 
song of that name, of course. The Coral 
(LVA9084) is by Les Brown and his Band of 
Renown, beaty and crisp with vocal solos and 
choruses; the Decca (LK4244) is a more 
romantic affair by Frank Chacksfield and his 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Chacksfield has certainly been busy 
lately ; on Decca LK4257 there is another full- 
length (and full-dress) collection under the title 
Evening In London, which itself makes a homely 
change from these ultra-exotic efforts (of which 
more anon). This includes all sorts of things, 
from You’re Blasé to Drink To Me Only, another 
feather in Mr. Chacksfield’s already over- 
crowded cap, even if The Very Thought Of You 
(yes, again) isincluded too. All are British songs, 
you see, and we should admit that this was one 
of Ray Noble’s loveliest numbers and that no 
such collection is complete without it. A 
further Chacksfield offering is an EP (Decca 
DFE6456) featuring Bobby Pratt on trumpet 
in The Nearness Of You and other numbers in the 
Bobby Hackett manner—sleek and mellow. 

Well, we might as well look briefly at the 
highly-coloured scenes of foreign parts conjured 
up for us by such as Henry Krein and the 
Montmartre Players on M.G.M. EP650 in four 
musette-accordion numbers, so verree Frainch, 
and Norrie Paramor /n Paris (Col. SEG7788), 
which, for all its lively flawless taste and 
musicianship, could never be anything but 
British. 


By JOHN OAKLAND 


Travelling further afield, we have the third 
of Les Baxter’s Ports Of Pleasure, on Cap. 
EAP3-868, evocative and delightful as ever, 
especially City Of Veils, and from the same 
superb orchestra, a fine 12-inch Capitol (T1012) 
of the music from ‘‘ South Pacific ’’, as great a 
non-vocal set as you’ll get. Then from the Rio 
Carnival Orchestra (London HAF2094) we 
get a set of the usual stand-bys—Brazil, Peanut 
Vendor, La Paloma, and so on, played with a nice 
big sound without blasting, and from Bebo 
Valdes and the Havana All-Stars (Bruns. 
LAT8232) Holiday In Havana gives us a long, 
strong dose of samey cha-cha music, very 
Westernised. I much preferred the more 
graceful and musically more interesting, un- 
hackneyed Havana In Hi-Fi on Mercury 
MPL6533 by Richard Hayman and his 
Orchestra. The finest string orchestra in 
America I consider is the Troubadours, who 
find themselves this month in The Land Of The 
Gypsies on London HAR2106, with a set of not- 
too-well-known tunes that make for easy 
listening. (They also accompany Jane“Morgan 
in All The Way, on London GAR2110, a well- 
sung set that includes April Love, like the 
Chacksfield Love Letters disc.) 

More exotics come from Edmundo Ros 
(Decca F11030*) in a Turkish flavoured 
number, Saunabad, backed by Tipi Tipi Tipso, a 
cute novelty vocal by the maestro himself ; 
Ganim’s Asia Minors (London HLE8637*) 
in two peculiar examples of Eurasian rock-’n’- 
roll; Doles Dicken’s Band (London 
HLD8639*) in Our Melody (there is none worth 
mentioning) and Piakukauncung, a sort of 
caricature of Rimsky-Korsakov’s lovely Chanson 
Indoue; Moe Koffman’s Quartet (London 
HLJ8633*) in Little Pixie (a pan-pipes_ solo 
against what sounds like a forge or a carpenter’s 
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shop) and Koko Mamey, the title of which is 
uttered in a weird voice on a distort-mike in 
between musical allusions to the Volga boatmen; 
and, for a relief, the piano work of Roger 
Williams (London HAR2105) against an 
effective but not obtrusive rhythm section in /t’s 
A Big, Wide, Wonderful World, tunes from all over 
the place, and from the same artist, this time 
with a rather gritty orchestra, on London 
HLR8643*, the theme song of the film 
“* Indiscreet ”’ and a snuggly new song, Young 
And Warm And Wonderful. (This is also recorded 
pleasingly enough, with marimbas in the 
supporting orchestra, on Philips PB831*, by 
Tony Bennett. The reverse is a dreary 
nondescript moaner.) 

Returning home, Ron Goodwin (Parlo. 
GEP8684) provides four tunes about the sea 
in his usual excellently polished manner ; the 
Strollers, armed (like Moe Koffman above) 
with this year’s fashionable instrument, the 
flute, play Jumping With Symphony Sid and 
Swinging Yellow Rose Of Texas, both sides very 
much over-recorded (Vogue V9113*); Leo 
Diamond and his harmonica, still suggesting a 
mellow alto sax. at times, gives eight standard 
pops on Col. SEG7794 and SEG7798, but I 
don’t like the banshee wailing that he goes in 
for ; and David Carroll has an impudent new 
number, Ducky, on Mercury MT216*. With its 
wa-wa trumpet and jaunty beat, it sounds like 
something Clyde McCoy might have done years 
ago. The reverse is the fine old tune Do You 
Ever Think Of Me? but this slow rock version 
is spoiled by too-powerful saxes. 

As usual, there are plenty of lengthy piano 
records, as well as the standards of this type. 
Walter Gross (H.M.V. 7EG8349) plays what 
are described as “‘ his own great songs’’ to an 
all-star modern-jazz accompaniment, but it’s all 
rather flashy. Winifred Atwell (Decca 
F11036*) pounds away At The Woodchoppers’ 
Ball and Lazy Train, supported by a full-sized 
band, which makes exciting listening in a 


~ mechanical way, and Emil Stern goes one 


better (or worse) in the line of broken-down 
pianos on Felsted PDL86044 in a set called 
Fun In The Sun, mostly oldies or tunes in the 
oldie manner. Bill Snyder on Bruns. LAT8238 
offers a set called Bewitching Hour, more rather 
flashy piano in seductive tunes on midnight 
motifs, but the effect desired would have been 
more easily achieved had the whole thing not 
been so loud. Then there is a standard (Nixa 
N15147*) of Trudie and Love Is The Sweetest Thing 
by Joe Henderson. There is a chorus on each, 
but the heavy piano rather drowns it out. The 
former title is a cheery jingle, the latter the 
famous tune written by Ray Noble for Jack 
Payne’s film ‘‘ Say It With Music” in 1932, 
played and sung here much, much too slowly. 

As a demonstration of how it and other good 
tunes of the late *twenties and early ’thirties 
can be played nowadays without losing their 
nostalgia or sound dated, Jack Payne conducts 
his first recording for over ten years on H.M.V. 
CLP1160. There are no trumpets here. This is 
one of the most pleasing records I have heard in 
the eighteen months I have been reviewing for 
THE GRAMOPHONE. Another in the same 
category is on Mercury MPL6538, presenting 
The Seasons Of Love by Malcolm Lockyer and 
his Orchestra. Aimed at the American market, 
it is a credit to British arrangers and musicians— 
season has three appro- 
priate numbers ; they are all delightful. 

The big, big sound that seems very popular 
still is provided, of course, by Mantovani. On 
Decca LK4253 he gives us a selection of show 
tunes, principally of the post-war era, almost too 
grandly, and I’d rather take Van Lynn’s 
Orchestra on Bruns. LAT8241 in their Candle- 
light Melodies, even if they are not well-known 
and even if they are somewhat shriller than the 
Troubadours, for my summer evening listening. 
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